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PREFACE 


This book is a brief exposition of those aspects of Jewisli 
life which have special significance for the woman. It is not 
an exhaustive study of Jewish teaching or practice. It 
focuses the attention only on those fundamentals with which 
every modern Jewish woman should be familiar. 

Judaism is a revealed religion with its own philosophy of 
life. This book seeks to present the simple and essential 
principles of this religion and the underlying ideals of its 
philosophy. 

These inner ideals express themselves outwardly in 
ceremonies, symbols and practices. To those who view 
Jewish life from without, its ceremonies appear as spiritless 
and meaningless as the dry bones in the vision of the prophet 
Ezekiel. But once the spirit of life that lived in them origi- 
nally and still mutely breathes in them, is perceived, they 
will become vitalized with meaning and appeal. This book 
aims to help toward such deeper perception of Jewish prac- 
tice and observance. When the Jewish woman of today will 
regain this inner vision, she too, will seek for herself with 
historic devotion, a more observant and richer Jewish life. 

To the ladies who formed the Book Committee, Mrs. 
Moses Hyamson, the Chairman, Mrs. Louis Ginzberg, Mrs. 
Charles I. Hoffman, Mrs. Jacob Hoschander, Mrs. Jacob 
Kohn, Mrs. Alexander Marx, Mrs. Leon Solis Cohen and to 
Miss Rose A. Herzog, my thanks are due for ever so many 
helpful suggestions and for careful reading of the proofs. 

D. M. M. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE YEAR ROUND 


Judaism does more than present a 


AMERICAN Boies 
SYMBOLS theory of life; it suggests specific ways 

AND by which that theory may be put into 
CEREMONIALS 


practice. It covers every normal aspect 
of life and provides for its emergencies. It concerns 
itself with the home and the market-place; with social 
contacts and social service; with the daily diet and the 
daily act of mercy; with experiences of joy and of 
sorrow. It concerns itself with all these and with as 
much more as life itself is more than all these. 

Judaism tries to keep certain ennobling ideas before 
us, always. It presents these ideas to us and keeps us 
mindful of them by ceremonies, signs or symbols. The 
use of ceremonies or signs in other aspects of life is 
familiar enough. We stand at attention when we hear 
the national hymn, to signify our agreement with the 
sentiments expressed therein; women wear wedding 
rings as a sign that their love and devotion are already 
pledged to some particular person. We, as Americans, 
keep Independence Day and pay fitting tributes to 
those who formulated and established the principle of 
our national independence. 

All these symbols serve to convey to the mind certain 
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fixed ideas. In addition, they themselves have become 
time-honored because they have been closely connected 
with these ideas, and are the accepted media for ex- 
pressing and transmitting their special message. If the 
red, white and blue, arranged in a certain way has no 
specific meaning for us, it is not due to any deficiency 
in the American flag. It is we who are blameworthy, 
in that we are ignorant of its significance. It is true 
other symbols might have been selected to convey the 
same ideas of “liberty and justice.”’ The American flag 
might have been red, white and yellow; it might have 
been the general custom for the man and not the woman 
to wear the wedding ring, as it indeed is, in some lands. 
But these are not the symbols that have been in use 
among us. As Americans we perform the ceremonies 
and use the symbols of our own country. We find 
pleasure and take pride in conforming to its customs. 
It is not a mark of intellectual or ethical superiority for 
an American to ignore the customs and ceremonies of the 
American people. It bespeaks rather his ignorance of 
the significance of his country’s time-honored traditions. 


JEWISH The same thing holds true with Jewish 
SYMBOLS ceremonies and customs. They, too, 

AND have become the fixed means, accepted 
CEREMONIES 


by the Jewish people, for conveying 
certain ideas and emotions. These ceremonies are the 
expression of our Jewish life, celebrating its various 
events and securing the perpetuation of the ideas it 
holds sacred, by common observance. Many of them 
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are born in national experience and are powerful to in- 
tensify national and historic feeling. They help the 
imagination by giving concrete form to what would 
otherwise be only an abstract idea. Ceremonies and 
symbols become a sort of picture language, a “picture 
philosophy” which at once expresses and strengthens 
the ideas in the mind. 

Judaism seeks to remind us that God is the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe; that from Him all our bless- 
ings come; that He requires us, as a people, to be 
conscious of a special destiny and purpose. “Ye shall 
be holy even as I, the Lord, your God, am holy.”— 
““A kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” Judaism 
tries to keep us mindful of these ideas through symbols. 
These symbols are not new. They are the ones through 
which our fathers expressed the same ideas for cen- 
turies. As Jews, we perform the ceremonies and use 
the symbols of our people as they have been com- 
manded to us and as they have developed among us. 
We find pleasure and take pride in conforming to them. 
It is not a mark of intellectual or ethical superiority 
for a Jew to ignore the customs and ceremonies of Israel. 
It bespeaks rather his ignorance of the significance of 
his people’s time-honored traditions. 

If signs and ceremonies are important 
SYMBOLS IN in the social and the national life of a 
RELIGIOUS : c 
LIFE people, they are even more so in the life 
. of the spirit. For symbols are both the 
fruit and the seed of the religious life. They are the 
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fruit because it is through them, that we express our 
emotions and religious ideas. They are the seed, be- 
cause through their observance, even if only formal, 
religious feelings are aroused, thought is directed to 
spiritual channels and a devotional tendency is created. 
To deprive a child of religious ceremonies is to deny it 
food for religious growth; to deny them to an adult, 
is to close up a natural channel of self-expression and 
thwart religious development. That mind will find 
its emotional expression in other ways. 

Judaism is rich in its ceremonial life. All its symbols 
are fraught with historic’significance and ethical import. 
Particular symbols for specific occasions will be con- 
sidered in their due order. The Shofar,! the Matzoh, 
the Sukkah, the Lulav, and in a more extensive sense 
the Sabbath and the holidays are, in themselves, sym- 
bols of definite ideas that Judaism is trying to teach. 
In addition, however, these general observances are to 
be noted in the course of daily life the year around. 

The Jewish home has a Mezuzah on its 

ewe an door-post. It is a small oblong case of 
wood or metal, which contains on a piece 

of parchment the first two paragraphs of the Shema 
(Deut. 6:4-9; 11:13-20). On one side of the case is a 
circular cut to reveal the word “Shaddai,” Almighty. 


1 No attempt has been made to preserve uniformity in the transliteration 
of Hebrew words. While the Sephardic system is used generally, words 
that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects and in 
general usage have been retained in their familiar form. 
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It is hung slanting with this side outward on the right- 
hand post of each door in the home. The Mezuzah on 
the door-post is not a charm to ward off evil or to bring 
good luck. It is a reminder that the Jew regards the 
home as a sacred institution under the protection of 
God. It speaks constantly: to each member of the 
family that the unity, the peace and the sanctity of 
that home must be preserved. In these days, when so 
many view with alarm the rapid development of forces 
which threaten to disrupt the home, any practice which 
tends to impress its importance exercises a_benefi- 
cent influence over each particular home and helps to 
mould the general attitude of the community toward 
this fundamental institution of society. Thus the mes- 
sage of the Mezuzah on the door-post grows doubly 
eloquent today. 

There is a saying among the sages 
that the Creator wishes man to enjoy all 
the good things that have been made for him, and that 
He will one day call to account those who, for no valid 
reason, deny themselves the legitimate pleasures of life. 
However, this enjoyment must be accompanied by a 
sense of gratitude. It is in this spirit of appreciative 
enjoyment—“ To eat and to bless the Lord, for the good 
which He hath given thee,” as the Torah has it, that 
the Berachoth (Benedictions) have been in use in 
Jewish homes for centuries. Following are some of the 
blessings for food and fruits. 
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On breaking bread: 
on? wxing ogiyy 72p wey YS 7 
PINT 12 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who bringest forth bread from the earth. 


For wine: 
JIT IB Nia OPIpD 20 Wy Y OAY FWA 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 


universe, who createst the fruit of the vine. 


For fruit grown on trees: 
SPP ID SNA OPipT T20 WN Y MAS FTI 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who createst the fruit of the tree. 


For vegetables, herbs and fruit which grow on the 
ground: 


IB NTR DVI Jen why 2 ApS WN 
TINT 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who createst the fruits of the earth. 
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For flesh, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, and beverages, 
except wine: 
mm omy oviya aap rgdy y nny ang 
ae 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, by whose word all things exist. 


For food prepared from cereal flour: 
nizing (PD Nia OPiyT 720 wads » nAY IIa 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who createst the various kinds of food. 


Besides these blessings of gratitude for the produce 
of the earth, there are others expressing awe at the 
wonderful phenomena of nature, thanksgiving at 
escape from danger, gladness at good tidings, and sub- 
mission to the divine will upon receipt of evil ones. 


On witnessing a thunder-storm: 
INyap indy oiyT 7p Wy y MAY WW 
diy bon 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, whose power and might fill the universe. 
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For lightning: 
myo mey oviya 72p wos 2 os 73 
SUSI. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 


universe, who renewest the work of creation. 


On beholding the rainbow: 
maT TDi ogiy J2_ Wey y OY FAI 
SVPNDA DP] INTBD TNT 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 


universe, who rememberest the covenant, art faith- 
ful to Thy covenant and keepest Thy promise. 


At the sight of the sea: 
DTOy My OVI T2p Wy POMS WN 
Dia 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast made the great sea. 
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On beholding budding blossoms: 
Ton Now oeiyT 72p wey y mA PI 
mai nIPx niaiv nvoa jel S72) Ta] jo>ipya 
(OTS 22 O72 nin? 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast made Thy world lacking in 
nought, but hast produced therein goodly creatures, 


and goodly trees, to give delight unto the children 
of men. 


Persons returning in safety from a sea voyage or a 
hazardous trip by land and persons recovering from 
serious illness recite the following benediction in the 
presence of the congregation when called to the Torah: 


Dan? 2h Oipy 727 WHS 7 OMY 72 
sao 52 bow niniv 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 


universe, who vouchsafest benefits unto the unde- 
serving, who hast also vouchsafed all good unto me. 


The congregation responds: 
2p 2iv 92 FAP NIT rv 72 F2OW D 


He who hath vouchsafed unto thee all good, may 
He vouchsafe unto thee all good, Selah. 
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Upon hearing good news: 
sPomT) set OPT 72 was 7 AS 773 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 


universe, who art good and dispensest good. 


On hearing evil news: 
DONT TT Oiyy T2p Wey 7 ADS WB 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 


universe, the true Judge. 


From the Jewish point of view, a meal is 
more than the consuming of necessary 
food. It is elevated even above the genteel 
art of dining. It partakes of the nature of a sacrifice 
and is vested with an element of holiness. Indeed, the 
Rabbis say that a meal at which God’s name is men- 
tioned becomes a sacred function. Hence, Grace before 
and after meals has been instituted. This Grace serves 
as a reminder to the Jew that he does not live to eat, 
but eats to live, and to live for very definite exalted 
purposes. The recitation of Grace cannot fail to teach 
appreciation for the satisfaction of personal needs, 
sympathy for the larger family of humanity bound 
together by common wants, and gratitude to Him “‘ who 
bringeth forth bread from the earth”? for all. 
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The Grace before meals is preceded by 
the washing of the hands. The value of 
such a practice, teaching that cleanliness 
is not only next to godliness, but must precede it, is too 
obvious to need comment. Probably all children are 
urged to wash their hands before meals; adults do it as 
a matter of course. Judaism elevates this practice to 
the dignity of a religious ceremony by instituting a 
special blessing for this act. 


WASHING 
THE HANDS 


WTR Wy diy 72p WN y ADS TW 
orp n2w2 Py wx) PNixDa 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments and hast given us command concerning the 
washing of the hands. 


The Arba Kanfoth with its four fringed 
corners (Zizith) has been described as the 
uniform of the Jew. The directions for 
making this garment are contained in the Bible, in 
Numbers 15:37-39; “‘And the Lord spoke unto Moses, 
saying: Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid them 
that they make them throughout their generations 
fringes in the corners of their garments, and that they 
put with the fringe of each corner a thread of blue.” 
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The purpose of this uniform is clearly given in the 
commandment which ordains it, “To look upon, to 
remember and to do, all the commandments of the 
Lord.” The symbol of the Zizith then, is to serve as a 
reminder of specific things, as a constant incentive to 
nobility of conduct. The Zizith were originally attached 
to the outer clothing where they could be seen readily 
by wearer and observer alike. However, at one of those 
periods in Jewish history, when it meant death to be 
known as a Jew, the Rabbis agreed that a special 
garment with the Zizith (Arba Kanfoth) might be 
worn underneath the outer garments, so that the Jew 
could at least “‘remember” if not “look” upon them. 
Hence this institution now takes two forms—for pur- 
poses of worship, public or private, the Zizith becomes 
the silken fringed scarf, known as the Talith. This is 
worn over the outer clothing. But observant Jews 
wear throughout the day the Arba Kanfoth or Talith 
Katon. 

It is never too early for the boy to acquire this habit 
of putting on the Arba Kanfoth each morning. Surely 
it is an injustice to the Jewish boy to neglect him until 
shortly before his Bar Mitzvah and expect him then to 
approach Jewish ceremonies with the same degree of 
sympathy and reverence that ten years of practice and 
association would have given him. As soon as the child 
has enough intelligence to realize in his small way what 
he, is doing, the practice should be started. It should 
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be made clear to the child that to put on his Arba 
Kanfoth means to put on the uniform of the Jew. For 
the Jew is a soldier, albeit a soldier of peace, in the 
army of the King of Kings, fighting a spiritual battle, 
to establish God’s kingdom on earth. This uniform is 
intended to be a constant help to him, a reminder of 
how such a soldier, fighting for such a cause ought to 
think and ought to act. 

For the establishment of this desirable attitude in 
the heart of the boy toward his wearing of the Arba 
Kanfoth, to whom can Judaism look, but to the 
mothers? They are the ones who can best implant 
this understanding. The reverence and symbolism 
with which the mother will invest this simple act of 
putting on his Arba Kanfoth will determine the child’s 
attitude toward it. Whether wearing the Arba Kan- 
foth becomes a matter of grudging obedience soon to 
be withdrawn or an act of such rich significance that 
it will have an abiding influence, depends upon her. 
For the Zizith have been called “‘the Jewish coat-of- 
mail,”’ possessing the power to ward off the thrusts of 
evil thought and unworthy impulse, not through 
attributes ascribed to them by superstition, but 
through the abiding strength of character and the 
idealism that the wearing of this symbolic garment 
can help to instill. 

There ought always to be an adequate supply of 
Arba Kanfoth for each child. These may be purchased 
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at shops that sell articles of religious character and at 
book stores, or best of all, may be prepared by the 
mother herself. Hebrew schools and Sunday schools 
will find these a suitable Purim or Hanukkah gift for 
the children. 

The bread that is baked in a Jewish 
ge ea home must first be consecrated. Such 
DOUGH consecration of the dough, or the “taking 

of Hallah,”’ is closely connected with the 
tithe of Biblical origin. Tithing or giving of one’s 
possessions as a tax or sacrifice, was a very ancient 
custom existing as early as the time of the Patriarchs 
and made obligatory by the Mosaic Code. It is assumed 
that all our possessions are the Lord’s and therefore to 
be consecrated to His service. Since we arein need of 
our possessions however, the dedication of part of 
them releases the remainder for our own uses. When 
making dough consisting of wheat, barley, oats, rye or 
spelt, a bit the size of a small egg is separated from the 
whole mass, if more than three pounds of flour are used. 
If there are two or more kinds of dough in preparation 
a small piece of each, to make the required amount 
must be separated. Previous to separating the dough, 
the following benediction is pronounced: 
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WWTP We O2IyT T2p Woy y MAY WIA 
2m WIT? WS) MNxpa 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments and commanded us concerning the separation 
of the dough. 


After the blessing the bit of dough is thrown into the 
fire or allowed to bake in the oven until quite burnt. 


a This taking of the Hallah (p. 26) 
MENTAL together with the kindling of Sabbath 
DUTIES OF lights (p. 68) and the observation of the 
THE JEWISH purity laws (Niddah) (p. 36) consti- 
ale tute the three fundamental duties of the 
Jewish woman. They are particularly specified in 
Jewish Law. Their importance becomes evident in the 
light of their symbolism. The kindling of spiritual 
light, the consecration of our daily bread and the attain- 
ment of personal holiness—these are the lessons the 
Jewish woman has learnt so well from the observance 
of their outward expression in Jewish ceremony and 
practice. 
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CHAPTER II 
MILE-STONES 


The Jewish people are known for the love 
and devotion they lavish upon their children. 
This devotion extends beyond their physical 
well-being and education. It is equally, perhaps chiefly, 
concerned with their position as future Jewish men and 
women—as the next generation in the history of an 
eternal people. To have the child grow up as a worthy 
member of the Jewish community is the fondest wish 
of every parent. To this end, the male child is initiated 
into the Jewish covenant, when on the eighth day after 
birth, he is circumcised. This slight surgical operation 
is widely recommended by physicians today, and is 
becoming more and more common among non-Jews on 
a purely hygienic basis. But from the Jewish point of 
view, it is a religious act, a dedication of the child and 
his seed after him, to the people of Israel, and is accom- 
panied by an elaborate religious ceremony. It is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of a distinctive people. The wish, 
“May we live to see his Bar Mitzvah,” so often ex- 
pressed by friends at a Brith Milah, breathes the hope 
that the child will thrive and develop and devote himself 
_in his riper years, to the cause of God and his people. 
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The boy is named at his Brith Milah 
and assumes his place in the Jewish fold. 
Perhaps a word here about the choice of a 
name may not be out of place. What a pity that 
Jewish parents should ignore the beautiful Hebrew 
names, so rich in associations, and select those that 
help to disguise the Jewish character of their bearer. 
It is hardly because they are unconscious of the dignity 
of “‘Moses” or “Isaac,” for instance. These names are 
highly esteemed, as is shown by the fact that they are 
so frequently selected as the Hebrew name of the boy, 
the name to be used for the purpose of Hebrew record. 
But it seems to require a little courage to bear their 
English equivalent. A boy so named may be subject 
to petty annoyance from ignorant companions. So 
Moses is changed to Milton or Mortimer, while Isaac 
appears as Irving; Samuel becomes Stanley and Miriam 
is called Marjorie or Minerva. It would seem that only 
a Lincoln can afford to be called Abraham, or a presi- 
dent’s wife be known as Abigail. There are innumer- 
able, fine Jewish names that apparently only the most 
cultured type of non-Jew can appreciate—such names 
for instance, as David, Saul, Joshua, Nathan, Jonathan, 
Phineas, Judah, or Asher. And when it comes to girls, 
among others, Ruth, Judith, Esther, Leah, Hadassah, 
Rachel, and Sarah, are surely worthy of consideration. 
What a sad reflection on Jewish taste, that most of our 
fine Jewish names are used only by Gentiles. 


CHOICE OF 
A NAME 
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The Rabbis have a tradition that because Israel in 
Egypt did not change their names, they were delivered 
from bondage. There is more than mere fancy in the 
sentiment. Self-respect is certainly an index of spiritual 
independence as well as the condition for respect from 
others. At least we might reverse the process and 
gather from the respect paid to our Hebrew names by 
others, a little esteem for them ourselves. 

Girls are named at the Synagogue on the 
peas first Sabbath after their arrival, when the 
father is called up to the Torah. Sometimes 
the naming is postponed until the mother is able to be 
present. Natural impulse has made it a custom for the 
mother to attend the Synagogue, either at a regular 
service or privately, to offer her thanksgiving for the 
safe arrival of her little one. A special service has been 
arranged for the occasion, the chief element of which is 
the Gomel benediction (p. 21). 
The first-born among the children of Israel, 
hen both of man and of beast, belonged to the 
Lord (Ex. 13:1-2). Hence the Israelites were 
in duty bound to dedicate their own first-born male to 
the Lord, that is, to devote him to His active service. 
However, Mosaic law ordained that the first-born 
might be formally redeemed or repurchased by a speci- 
fied sum of money. This religious ceremony of the 
formal redemption of the first-born occurs when the 
boy! is thirty-one days old. A Kohen, a descendant of 
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Aaron, the priestly tribe, redeems the child officially, 
and receives as redemption money five shekels! (ap- 
proximately three dollars). 

One of the high occasions in the life of a 
Jewish mother is the Bar Mitzvah of her 
sons when they become thirteen years old. 
It marks an epoch in her career as a mother and an 
epoch in the life of her child. To the boy, it gives an 
opportunity to publicly declare his loyalty to the 
Jewish people; to confirm of his own free will the dedica- 
tion made at his Brith Milah. To the mother, it is a 
mile-stone in her child’s life from which she can look 
forward and backward. At that time she surveys her 
child impersonally as it were, appraises his physical 
and moral estate, and plans for his future. Surely, 
among these future plans, there should be provision for 
a more intensive Jewish training. The Bar Mitzvah 
celebration ought not to be a farewell function to 
Jewish education. It ought to mark the beginning of a 
higher training. On Bar Mitzvah day, one does not 
suddenly become a man, as so many Bar Mitzvah boys 
eloquently announce. From that day, the boy is 
counted as a member of the Jewish community and he 
ought to begin his more serious preparation to make | 
himself count. Such preparation for full Jewish man- 
hood involves above all, full Jewish knowledge, the 


BAR 
MITZVAH 


1The ceremony is omitted when the father is a Kohen or Levi or the 
mother a daughter of a Kohen or Levi. 
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acquisition of which should be encouraged and sponsored _ 
for many years after Bar Mitzvah. 

Every effort to make the Bar Mitzvah memorable is 
worthy and commendable. Bar Mitzvah gifts and 
parties are desirable and appropriate. Through all the 
rejoicing, however, the consciousness that the Bar 
Mitzvah is a religious celebration should be paramount. 
It is a fine practice for parents and sons to contribute to 
a worthy cause on this occasion, and to begin at once 
to translate into action some of the generous impulses 
and nobler sentiments that the Bar Mitzvah celebration 
stirs in the boy’s heart. 

Two new elements enter into the boy’s life 
at Bar Mitzvah time; he is counted for 
Minyan and is required to lay Tephillin. The mother 
should see that these privileges assume their proper 
place in his daily routine. The knowledge that he 
actually counts to make up a congregation can easily be 
used to stimulate regular attendance at services with 
the rest of the community. 

The purpose of the Tephillin is to make 
him mindful of his direct personal relation 
to his God, to make him self-conscious as a Jew. These 
Tephillin, or Phylacteries, are bound on the left arm 
and forehead, to indicate that the Jew’s deeds, his mind 
and his emotions (left arm near the heart) must stand 
the test of justice and mercy. As the Tephillin are 
placed in position this Biblical verse is recited: “I will 
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betroth thee unto me in righteousness, and in justice, 
in loving kindness and in mercy. I will betroth thee 
unto Me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know the 
Lord.” (Hosea 2:21-22.) The Tephillin contain the 
first two sections of the Shema and two other signifi- 
cant sections of the Torah (Ex. 13:1—10; Ex. 13:11—-16; 
Deut. 6:4-9; Deut. 11:13-21). Part of Bar Mitzvah 
preparation should be instruction in the proper placing 
of the Tephillin or Phylacteries. Indeed, one month 
before the Bar Mitzvah, the boy must begin to wear 
them daily, except on Sabbaths and Festivals, while 
reciting the morning prayers, a habit which should be 
continued throughout life and encouraged by every 
Jewish parent. 

CONFIRMA- Lhe custom of confirming girls is be- 
TION FOR coming more and more wide-spread. In 
GIRLS Jewish law, girls become of age at twelve 
years and one day, maturing one year sooner than boys. 
There seems to be no fixed time for confirming them, 
this depending upon local customs and the practice of 
the particular synagogue. Indeed, the whole matter of 
the confirmation of girls is of comparatively recent 
origin in western countries and is practically unknown 
in the east. It is not an obligatory duty like the boy’s 
Bar Mitzvah. Where confirmation does take place, 
however, it plays the same part in the life of the girl as 
the Bar Mitzvah in the boy’s life. The purpose of both 
is the same—to help develop in the child a Jewish con- 
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science and loyalty to the community of Israel. Con- 
firmation should be preceded by a period of preparation 
in the study of the essentials of Jewish faith and prac- 
tice, and no girl ought to be admitted to confirmation 
before passing an examination manifesting her knowl- 
edge of these essentials. The importance of the woman 
in Jewish life cannot be overestimated, and an intelli- 
gent Jewish woman bespeaks a certain amount of 
Jewish training and education. The saying of the 
Rabbis that “an ignorant man cannot be a pious man” 
is Just as applicable in the feminine gender. No effort 
is too great to help impress the seriousness of this 
sacred occasion and to strengthen the high resolves 
that it calls forth. 

According to Jewish teaching, marriage 
is both a duty and the highest privilege. 
It is regarded as the ideal state, divinely founded for 
the happiness of the individual and the well-being of 
society. Marriage is a holy act, performed with God as 
a witness. It is called in the Bible “a divine covenant”’ 
or the “‘covenant of God” (Prov. 2:17) and is known 
as Kiddushin (consecration) which indicates its sacred 
character. From the Jewish point of view all dis- 
cussions of the superiority of man over woman are 
superfluous. (See Genesis 2:18.) Husband and wife 
are regarded as equals, each as a helpmeet or fit for the 
other, each serving as the necessary complement to 
form a perfect whole. 


MARRIAGE 
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The position of the Jewish wife is enviable. It is not 
left to the whim of the husband to determine her status 
and her rights. There are laws governing their mutual 
relations down to the minutest detail. They are dic- 
tated by the utmost tenderness and refinement, be- 
speaking the reverent attitude toward womankind that 
is characteristic of a home and family-loving people. 
These laws concern themselves with every aspect of 
their united lives, their physical well-being, domestic 
and legal status, social relations, and dower rights. 
The justice and ethical import of most of these laws 
are so evident that they speak for themselves, and 
reflect glory on a people who were so far ahead of their 
times that to this day the world at large has been 
unable to improve upon them. 

Perhaps the conditions governing the 
physical relations of man and wife require 
a word of comment. These laws have the 
sanction of medical authority, and the sturdiness of the 
Jewish stock is directly due to their observance. Jewish 
law feels that healthy offspring, physically fit to cope 
with life’s many problems can come only from healthy, 
physically fit mothers. It is therefore very jealous of 
the health of its women, and takes every precaution to 
safeguard it. Chief of these precautions is the law of 
monthly separation. This insists on a cessation of 
marital relations in every form, for a period of twelve 
days (or more as the individual case may require) at 
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that time when neglect of this precaution might 
jeopardize the health of the wife. Impatient youth 
may rebel at this restriction of personal liberty, at this 
outside interference with matters of so intimate a 
nature. Mature experience in the mysterious ways of 
life is the best teacher of the value of these regulations. 
It requires a thoughtful and far-sighted woman to 
realize in her youth, that obedience to these laws means 
not only safeguarded health and moral discipline but 
begets that mutual reverence and love which has made 
the marriage of the Jewish man and woman the en- 
during and fruitful union that the world desires. 

The periodic separation or the ‘‘Niddah period”’ is 
terminated at the proper time by a ritual bath (Tevilah) 
at the pools especially established for this purpose 
(Mikvah).? Fuller details for the proper conduct during 
this period may be found in Jewish books dealing with 
the subject at greater length.’ 


1]t demands, also, a separation for a period of eleven days after the con- 
summation of marriage. 

2 This ritual bath or immersion is also required of all Jewish brides before 
marriage. 

3 See, for example, “The Law of Israel,’’ Gerald Friedlander. 

“The Ways of Her Household,” Harris M. Lazarus. 

“Daughters of Israel,” A. E. Hirschowitz. 
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DIETARY LAWS 


The Jewish dietary laws, which may 
oe, eae OF have had a sanitary and humane origin, 
LAWS serve aS a means of separating Israel 

from its neighbors. This separation 
however, is not regarded as an end in itself. It is con- 
sidered the necessary condition for the fulfillment of a 
high and exalted aim. The discipline which the dietary 
laws impose is intended to develop the moral tone and 
character of the individual Jew. This developed moral 
tone must serve as the chief characteristic of the Jewish 
people who are to be witnesses of the Eternal and a 
priest people among the nations. Hence, these dietary 
laws have a twofold purpose—to develop the inner 
spiritual and moral power of the Jew, and to make him 
a spiritual force in the midst of mankind. 

Even if we look for no other purpose than the de- 
velopment of the latent spiritual powers of the indi- 
vidual Jew, the dietary laws are sufficiently justified. 
For through them, the Jewish character has been 
disciplined. Abstinence from foods permitted to others 
developed and strengthened self-mastery and control. 
The daily preparation of foods in a specific manner 
served as a constant reminder of an exalted spiritual 
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life. The separation of the clean from the unclean, 
physically, helped considerably in developing a sense 
for the separation of the morally clean and unclean. 
On the whole, nothing has refined the Jewish character 
as much as the dietary laws. 

No scale has as yet been invented which can weigh 
the moral value and the spiritual influence that physical 
symbols and observance have. But it may safely be 
asserted that the tenderness of the Jewish people, their 
intense humanitarian emotions, their determined will, 
their love of peace and horror of bloodshed, are due in 
some measure to the sensitiveness secured through 
their observance of the dietary laws. And to their 
observance too, may be attributed the greater im- 
munity from certain diseases and the greater longevity 
which characterizes this people. 

The Jewish dietary laws have not exhausted their 
usefulness, for the world is as much in need today as 
ever of all their spiritual value. They can still de- 
velop Jewish character and ennoble it. They can still 
help to keep this people distinct and conscious of their 
mission to be “‘holy unto the Lord.” 

The dietary laws must find their 


THE JEWISH . ; 

Soares first expression in the home, and the 
AND THE Jewish woman must be their exponent. 
pce The observance of these laws should be 


a matter of importance and peculiar 
pride to every mother who seeks for her family those 
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moral values that their observance tends to produce. 
To neglect them is to ignore an effective aid in char- 
acter building—to say nothing of their importance as a 
distinguishing mark of a special people. In a Jewish 
home, a perfectly prepared meal, daintily served is not 
enough. It may satisfy the physical desires and the 
esthetic sense, but to be perfect, it must be prepared 
in accordance with the Jewish dietary laws, it must 
be Kosher, that the discipline thus involved and 
the associations aroused may help sustain the spirit 
also. 
There are several laws laid down in the 
ae Pe oacie Torah for the selection and preparation 
of foods. Foods selected and prepared 
in accordance with these laws are termed Kosher. 
Kosher does not in itself mean clean, although cleanli- 
ness is an indispensable attribute of all kosher food. 
Kosher, used in reference to food, means ritually correct, 
that is, in accordance with the laws of the Torah and 
of Jewish tradition. Thus kosher meat is meat that 
comes from animals selected according to the specifi- 
cations of the Torah and slaughtered in accordance 
with the merciful and sanitary methods long estab- 
lished by our authorities. 
The word commonly used in contrast 
BeSaNING OF «to Kosher (fit for food, ritually correct) 
TEREFAH = a 
is Teref, from Terefah, which has come 
to mean unfit for food, or not in accordance with Jewish 
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ritual requirements. This is the derived or secondary 
meaning of the word. In its literal sense Terefah means 
“torn by wild beasts.”’ Anything torn by a beast, or 
Terefah, was unfit for food. Usage has widened the 
meaning of the word to include all animals unfit for use, 
whether they died a natural death or were not killed in 
prescribed form or were torn by wild beasts or found to 
have been diseased. 

Some animals are forbidden because they in them- 
selves are considered repulsive and hence are called “‘an 
abomination,” because they are beasts of prey, or be- 
cause they breed in places and thrive upon foods that 
may contain germs of disease. Among fowls, the 
prohibition is limited to the twenty-four kinds named 
in the Bible, such as, the vulture, eagle, raven, ostrich, 
owl and bat (Leviticus 11:13-19). Creeping things 
and insects as well as oysters, clams, lobsters, crabs, 
and other shell fish are likewise forbidden for one or 
more of these reasons. 

The Bible stipulates two requirements in the selection 
of animals fit for food, called clean. They are “‘what- 
soever parteth the hoof, and is wholly cloven-footed, 
and cheweth the cud among the beast, that ye may 
eat.” (Lev. 11:2) Fishes that have fins and scales 
are clean, others unclean. 

Every precaution is taken lest the killing of animals 
and the consuming of their flesh tend to create savage 
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desires or cruel habits. The injunction against eating 
the blood of beast or fowl is emphatically repeated time 
and again in the Torah. ‘“‘The blood must be poured on 
the ground as water.” (Deut. 12:23-25.) Hence an 

effort is made to remove the blood from 
KOSHERING allmeat. It is koshered, that is, made fit 
OF MEAT for food, in accordance with Jewish law 

and tradition. This is done by soaking 
the meat in cold water for half an hour, in a bowl used 
only for this purpose. The meat is then thoroughly 
covered with salt by generous sprinkling on all sides and 
in all folds, placed upon an inclined or perforated board 
and allowed to drain for one hour. It is then washed 
under cold running water. This process removes not 
only surface blood and adhesions, but drains much of 
the blood that may have coagulated in the veins. 
Steaks and chops need not be koshered if they are to be 
broiled. When the surface blood has been washed 
away in cold water, they should be slightly sprinkled 
with salt and placed over an open fire or flame. They 
need not be washed again. The juice that escapes in 
the process of broiling is trefah, inasmuch as it is the 
juice of unkoshered meat. Chops and steaks intended 
for frying must be koshered like all other meat. Liver 
is not koshered. It is cut in several places to allow the 
blood to run out through the slits, washed under the 
faucet, sprinkled with salt and broiled over an open 
fire, not on a paper, but in direct contact with the 
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flame. After the broiling, the liver must be washed in . 
cold running water. It is then ready for any further 
preparation. 

In preparing a fowl for koshering, the following pre- 
cautions must be observed. (1) A fowl made imperfect 
by an abnormal growth, one having a defect such as a 
bruised wing, broken back or missing gall bladder, or 
one in which a needle, pin or other foreign object is 
found, is subject to question (Shailah). (2) The jugular 
vein, that is, the vein on the under side of the neck 
where the slaughtering was done, must be removed. 
Since the cut was made at a certain point in the vein, 
separating it in two, care should be taken to pull out 
both parts. (3) The heart may be discarded. If it is 
to be used, the tips at both ends must be cut off, and 
it must be cut open and slit in a criss cross fashion. 
(4) The lungs should be discarded, and the nails cut 
from the wings and the legs. The liver is prepared as 
_ the liver of other animals in the way described above. 

The precaution against the consuming of 
epecenp blood, or “the life” as it is called in Biblical 
EGGS language, extends even to eggs. A drop of 

blood found on either the yolk or the white 
of an egg is considered an indication that the process of 
hatching has already begun, and the egg, containing 
the active germ of life, is therefore forbidden. The 
blood-speck is really deposited on the thin membrane 
separating the yolk from the white. It depends upon 
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the way the egg is broken whether the blood speck 
appears deposited on the white or the yolk. 
SEPARATION The Torah three times repeats the 
OF MEAT law, “Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
AND MILK mother’s milk.” The threefold repetition 
PRODUCTS : x8) 0 ; ee a 
is traditionally explained as indicating a 

threefold prohibition; that of boiling meat and milk 
together, that of eating such a mixture and that of 
deriving any benefit therefrom. The historic reason for 
its prohibition is probably that the kid seethed in its 
mother’s milk or other milk was used as part of the 
idolatrous rites of the surrounding peoples. In addi- 
tion, the verse mentioned seems to point to the duty of 
self-restraint, as if to indicate that one must not 
greedily devour the first ripe fruits or the young, imme- 
diately upon their birth. A thought must be given to 
the perpetuation of the species, and to the tenderness 
that is due the weak and helpless. 

Upon the basis of this verse, ““Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk,” rests the whole system of 
the separation of meat and milk. No foods may be 
prepared with meat and milk products together, and 
they ought not to be served at the same time. After 
partaking of a meal at which meat is served, it is for- 
bidden to eat milk food until a certain time has elapsed, 
usually from three to six hours, depending upon local 
traditional custom. There must be separate sets of 
dishes and kitchen utensils, different silver, linen and 
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table service for both types of food. As bread is eaten 
with both milk and meat, it should not contain either 
milk or meat products, unless it is intended for such 
meals only and its special character is clearly indicated. 
Foods which contain neither meat nor milk products, 
such as fruit, eggs or fish, are called Parvah foods. 
Dishes used for parvah foods only, are called parvah 
dishes. | 
All fruits and vegetables should be cut open or in- 
spected before use. Especially is this true of spinach, 
peas, and prunes, which may contain worms or other 
insects. 
Even the very dishes and utensils that 
IMMERSION sre in use in a Jewish home must be 
OF VESSELS 
sanctified for the purpose. It is customary 
to immerse all new dishes and containers made of glass 
or metal, or having metal parts, in running water and 
to pronounce the proper benediction before the im- 
mersion: 


WWTP WY Oy F2_ WY Py MHS Wa 
079 nav Sy any) pmixDa 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 


ments, and commanded us concerning the immer- 
sion of vessels. 
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Man’s idea of the nature of his deity 
= has kept pace with the progress of his 
SACRIFICIAL Seg ¢ ieee) 
SYSTEM general civilization. Yet however primi- 

tive his conception may have been, in the 
heart of the earliest man there existed a yearning to 
know his deity, to communicate with him, to speak to 
him of fears and needs, to show him gratitude and 
to pay him homage. 

It is only natural that the method of communion or 
the way in which man tried to approach his god, has 
kept pace with the development of his thought and 
conception of the nature of the godhead. One of the 
earliest methods of communication was through the 
offering of sacrifices. Indeed, it was the principal 
method of worship among ancient peoples. Judaism 
retained this method of communion with the Divine, 
but gave to ita new content. The basic idea of sacrifice 
in the heathen mind was that of enjoying earthly 
possessions with his god and winning his favor through 
social communion, as it were. The Jews, however, 
made use of sacrifice to emphasize various spiritual 
concepts. They utilized this method of communion 
or approach to call to their minds the idea of sin for 
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instance, and the necessity for purification, to express 
the feeling of gratitude and the desire for spiritual 
peace. Hence there were sin-offerings and thanks- 
giving-offerings and peace-offerings. The idea that it 
conveyed was the principal purpose of the sacrifice, 
which in Judaism was never viewed as an end in itself. 
Indeed, the Prophets pointed this out repeatedly. 
They spoke in unmistakable terms against the sacri- 
ficial system when unaccompanied by uprightness and 
holiness of life. 


“Yea, though ye offer me burnt-offerings and your 
_ meal-offerings, I will not accept them; 
Neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat 
beasts. 
But let justice well up as waters, 
And righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
(Amos 5:22, 24.) 


“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto Me? 
Saith the Lord; 
Your hands are full of blood, 
Wash you, make you clean, 
Put away the evil of your doings 
From before Mine eyes, 
Cease to do evil; 
Learn to do well; 
Seek justice, relieve the oppressed, 
Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 
(Isaiah 1:11, 15-17.)! 


1See also Jeremiah 7:21-23; Psalms 50:7-13; Psalms 40:7. 
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DEVELOP- During the Babylonian Exile, after the 
MENT OF destruction of the First Temple (586 
THE PRAYER B.C.E.), when there was no longer Temple 
BERVICES or sacrificial system, the words of the 
prophets returned with startling clearness, and the idea 
that the essential part of the sacrifice was the contrite 
heart that accompanied it, penetrated more than ever 
into the mind of the people. 

It is probable that organized prayer as an institution 
arose at this period of the exile. The Synagogue as 
such, probably had its origin or gained fresh impetus 
during the restoration of the new commonwealth by 
Ezra and Nehemiah (450 B.C.E.). Once organized, it 
retained its hold upon the people and with the estab- 
lishment of the new commonwealth, regular organized 
prayer developed side by side with the sacrificial system 
in the second Temple. When the second Temple was 
destroyed by Titus (70 C.E.), the sacrifices naturally 
ceased, leaving prayer as the one means of ecommunica- 
tion with God. 

The prayer services were held at the 
PARALLEL FE 5 A : 
ORDER OF time appointed for sacrifice, and in some 
SACRIFICIAL cases were called after the name of the 
AND PRAYER sacrifice. To this day the parallel arrange- 
rs baa ment has been preserved in the liturgy of 
the Synagogue, which shows evidence of its origin in 
Temple worship. The Siddur, or arrangement of the 
prayers of Israel, carries out this order. The regular 
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services held in the Synagogue today and the regular 
sacrifices offered in the Temple are: 

1. Shaharith, the morning service—corresponding 
to the morning sacrifice. 

2. Minhah, the noon service—corresponding to the 
noon sacrifice. 

3. Ma’arib, the evening service—corresponding 
with the completion of the sacrifice of the noon 
offering and private sacrifices. 

4. Musaf, the additional service—corresponding to 
the additional sacrifice offered on Sabbaths, New 
Moons and Festivals after the morning sacrifice. 


Prayer is a part of Jewish life, as of all 
spiritual life. It has been said, “‘No man is 
so poor as he who calls in agony, ‘O God!’ 
and to whom neither the heaven above or the heart 
within answers, ‘Behold, God is here.’” 

It is perhaps true, that in the matters of the spirit, 
all men are not created equal. Some people are prayer- 
fully disposed. ‘To them spontaneous prayer is easy 
and serves as a spiritual stimulant. Others are not in- 
clined to be prayerful. They can not easily open the 
heart; they can not at will lose themselves in com- 
munion with an unseen though ever-present God. But 
there comes from each heart at some time or other 
spontaneous expressions of joy, impassioned calls for 
Divine help, expressions of gratitude, and wonder at the 
marvels of the universe. These are the truest prayers, 
the unpremeditated out-pouring of the heart. However, 
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such moments are infrequent for most people and the 
spiritual life of the average individual needs the stimu- 
lation which is obtained by regular periods of prayer, 
both private and communal. This habit of prayer, like 
all other habits, must be cultivated. ‘‘More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of,” says 
Tennyson. There is no doubt that “the man who prays, 
receives from the God towards whom he fervently lifts 
himself, the power to defy fate, to conquer sin, misery 
and death.” 

No one can dispense with prayer altogether. Only 
“the fool sayeth in his heart, there is no God.” As long 
as man exists, his spirit will yearn to come in contact 
with his Creator, and the medium of approach is prayer. 

Prayers may be divided into private and communal, 
that is, those said alone, and those said with a congre- 
gation. There are but few formal, set prayers for 
private use; that is, few as compared with those de- 
signed for communal purposes. Each heart knows its 
own desires and can best phrase its own needs. The 
few prayers for private use found in the Prayer Book 
and special compilations are intended primarily as help- 
ful forms of expression. 

NECESSITY The communal or Synagogue prayers 

FOR are formulated, organized and arranged in 
COMMUNAL a definite liturgy—the Siddur, or Prayer 
Stee Book for week-days and Sabbaths, the 
separate Mahzorim for the various festivals, the 
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Haggadah (Narrative) for Seder evenings, the Kinoth 
(Dirges) for Tisha b’Ab, and the Selihoth (Penitential 
Prayers) for the Penitential days. These prayers do not 
concern themselves with the private needs of any one 
individual. ‘They are petitions for the whole house of 
Israel and for all mankind. Hence these communal 
prayers are always plural in number, not “I’’ but “We,” 
“Thy people Israel,” or more inclusive still, “The chil- 
dren of all flesh.” They are characterized by a spirit 
of nationalism and also universalism. This is because 
Israel regards itself and its destiny as an instrument in 
God’s divine hands for His beneficent purposes toward 
all men. Hence when the prayers of Israel are most 
national, they are also most universal. Thus “‘when 
from Zion shall go forth the law and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem,” it shall go forth to all men, 
bringing peace and healing in its wake. God is implored 
to gather His people from all the corners of the earth, 
so that all may see and know that He is king indeed. 
“On that day shall the Lord be king over all the earth, 
on that day shall the Lord be one and His name one.” 
In this way is the destiny of Israel linked with the 
spiritual fate of the nations, and its prayers elevated 
far above the local or tribal to a universal plane. 
These traditional prayers are a powerful force for 
developing Jewish consciousness and loyalty. They 
are a fountain of strength from which the heart of the 
Jew will ever draw fresh faith and courage. They are 
alive with the spirit of the past; they express the hope 
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of Israel’s future and the vision of the spiritual future 
of all men. If worship be a sincere expression of the 
innermost longings of the soul, and not a mere formality, 
it is bound to produce in the worshipper, not only a 
sense of communion with the Infinite, but a sense of 
fellowship with Israel and the whole of mankind. 

Such communal prayer, created and hallowed by 
centuries of usage, should form a part of every life. 
We must find at least one period in the week for worship 
with the community of Israel, with whom we hold a 
kinship in hopes and ideals as well as in blood. The 
Synagogue with its national prayers and aspirations is 
the most important institution in Jewish life today, 
devoted to the perpetuation of Israel as a distinctive 
people. Parents who absent themselves from the 
Synagogue or do not encourage their children to attend, 
may as well reconcile themselves to the loss of all Jewish 
feeling as far as their children are concerned. It is 
usual to speak of the Synagogue as a stronghold of 
Jewish life. But the Synagogue is a stronghold of 
Judaism only when its hold is strong upon the people. 
It can be a powerful influence for enthusiasm, loyalty 
and knowledge in the life of every Jew who will give it 
the opportunity. And who has the right to deny this 
opportunity to herself or her children? 


The Siddur, or Prayer Book, is a compila- 
ee ik tion of the prayers of Israel, primarily in- 
tended for week-days and Sabbath. These 
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prayers have been composed by various authors at 
various times, in various places. In its barest outline, 
it contains, among other prayers, the morning, after- 
noon and evening service for week-days and Sabbath, 
the Grace, night prayers, blessings and psalms for 
various occasions. Two of the chief prayers in the 
Siddur are the Shema, the declaration of 
GENERAL [srael’s faith, and the ““Shemoneh Esré.”’ 
site TS The Shemoneh Esré (eighteen) is so called 
SIDDUR because originally it consisted of eighteen 
paragraphs, each one of which constituted 
a separate prayer ending with a benediction. The first 
three and the last three paragraphs of the Shemoneh 
Esré do not change. The intermediate ones are altered 
to fit the occasion—week-day, Sabbath and the various 
festivals. The Shemoneh Esré is usually recited aloud 
by the Hazan after the congregation has recited it in 
silence. 
The following is a meager outline of the various parts 
of the services in their present form. 


Toe Mornina SERVICE 


. Introductory Benedictions 

. Selected Psalms 

. Introduction to Shema (3 paragraphs) 
Shema 

. Concluding Benedictions to the Shema 
. Shemoneh Esré 

. Closing Service 
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On Sabbaths, Festivals and Rosh Hodesh, an addi- 
tional Amidah or Musaf is added. Hallel,! in part or 
the whole, is recited on these occasions as well as on 


Hanukkah. 
Tur AFTERNOON SERVICE 


1. Psalm 145 
2. Shemoneh Esré 
3. Closing Service 


Tur Evenine SERVICE 


. Introductory Benedictions to the Shema 
Shema 

. Concluding Benedictions to the Shema 

. Shemoneh Esré 

. Closing Service 


or i 60 2 


Since the service at the Synagogue is designed for 
instruction as well as prayer, a section is read from the 
Torah on Sabbaths, new moons, festivals, semi-holi- 
days, and on Monday and Thursday mornings. These 
selections are so arranged that the reading of the Law 
is completed in the course of the year. The Torah is 
divided into fifty-four sections, called ‘‘Parashahs”’ or 
‘‘Sidras,”’ one ‘‘Parashah” or “Sidra” being read each 
week. The reading of the Torah selection is followed 
on Sabbaths and festivals by the reading of an extract 
from the Prophets (Haftorah), usually having some 
connection with the ‘“Parashah.” 

The service at the Synagogue is punctuated at various 


1 Special prayers and psalms of praise (Psalms 113-1 18). 
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points by the Kaddish, which is recited, not as a 
mourner’s prayer, but in its true aspect of congre- 
gational sanctification. 

The book containing the collection of 
prayers for the New Year or the Day of 
Atonement or any of the three festivals is called a 
Mahzor. Usually the prayers for the three festivals, 
Pesah, Shabuoth and Sukkoth are bound together. 
While these Mahzorim may vary slightly in different 
countries, depending upon local history and traditions, 
they are alike in all essentials. In order to follow a 
congregational service easily, one must have the 
Mahzor used in that community. 


MAHZOR 
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THE BIBLE 


The Bible is the source book of the 
Ree cree highest religious truth that we possess. 
KS é 
It is the depository of our knowledge of 
religion, of God and His relations to man, as conceived 
by Israel.1 Israel’s conception of the Divine has in- 
fluenced and moulded the religious conception of a 
large part of the civilized world. The Bible or the Holy 
Scriptures has been translated into almost every known 
language and dialect; it has been accorded the homage 
and veneration of millions of Jews and non-Jews the 
world over. The influence of no other book has been 
so great. It is indeed a unique book in the world, so 
unique, that it is called the Book of Books, or the Bible, 
that is, the Book. 


STRUCTURE Tn form, the Bible is divided into three 
OF THE parts. The first part is known as the 
cae Torah (the Law), as the Humash (the 


Five Books of Moses), or as the Pentateuch, which in 
Greek means five-fold. The books of the Torah are 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 

The second part of the Bible is known as the Prophets. 


1 Morris Joseph: Judaism as Creed and Life, Chap. II. 
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This section divides itself into two parts, the first part 
called the Earlier Prophets, distinguished by the his- 
torical character of the books, which relate the events 
that occurred during the lives of the earlier prophets 
and which contain less of actual prophecy than of 
narrative. This section of the Earlier Prophets is com- 
posed of Joshua, Judges, the two books of Samuel and 
the two books of Kings. The second part is called the 
Later Prophets. These books are exhortatory in char- 
acter, rather than historical, and the actual words of 
the prophets are given, their exhortations and threats, 
their pleadings and consolations. This section consists 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Micah, Habakkuk, Zepha- 
niah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

The third division of the Bible known as the Hagio- 
grapha is composed of the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah and the two Books of 
Chronicles. 

Sometimes, in a general sense the whole Bible is 
included in the term Torah. Since the Torah is the first 
and most important part of the Bible, the word is often 
used to designate the whole. Indeed, the term Torah, 
in an even more general sense, is taken to include, not 
only the whole Bible, but also the various commentaries 
and interpretations that have become traditional. 
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In the eagerness of the Jew to under- 
ie stand his Bible and apply its principles 
TRADITION in his daily life, every word contained 

therein became the subject of reverent 
and loving interpretation. Especially is this true in the 
case of the Torah, whose every dot and letter was vested 
with deep meaning. The whole system of Jewish tradi- 
tion and all of Rabbinic legislation are grounded solely 
and solidly on the basis of the Torah. It has been said 
that as soon as the Torah was given, Jewish lore began. 
Hence there is the statement, in a more general sense, 
that not only the written, but also the oral law was 
revealed at Sinai; that is, not only is the Torah law itself 
holy and binding, but those interpretations and appli- 
cations that have been developed from it are also holy 
and binding, since they are inherent in the nature of the 
Torah and in its very essence. 

The profound ethical principes of the Bible, which 
remain eternally true, its sublimity and spiritual eleva- 
tion, distinguish it as the work of men of extraordinary 
spiritual vision; men, who through some special endow- 
ment seemed to have been able to approach closely the 
Divine Spirit and to have been kindled with His holy fire. 

When we say that the Bible is “in- 
spired”’ we mean to convey the idea that 
the relation of God to the men who wrote 
it was of a peculiar nature, different from His relation 
towards other men, and that the activity of these men 
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was originated and directed by God’s special will 
towards them. It is to this perfect adjustment of their 
very being towards God that we refer, when we say of 
the prophets and authors that they were inspired. 
Especially is this true in the case of Moses, who “saw 
God face to face,’ whose relations to God must have 
been unique indeed. Hence we speak of the Law being 
revealed through Moses, conceiving of Moses as a perfect 
medium, for the expression of the Divine Will. It 
seems as if God indeed breathed of His spirit into these 
men and they became transformed. In Bible language, 
“the spirit of the Lord rested upon them, and they 
prophesied.” 
The Bible is a compilation of many 
(aera a books by many authors. Some of these 
CANON books bear their author’s name, like 
Joshua, Isaiah, Jeremiah and Zechariah. 
Some derive their names from the author of the first 
part of the contents, as for example, Samuel, and some 
from the general contents of the book itself—Ruth, Song 
of Songs. Others are called in Hebrew by the first char- 
acteristic word, as for instance, all the books of the Torah. 
The Torah, in its limited sense as the five books 
of Moses, is the heart of the Hebrew Bible. The Bible 
in its present form is the result of consecutive additions 
to this Torah nucleus covering a period of many cen- 
turies. From the vast amount of sacred Hebrew litera- 
ture extant, selected books were added to the Torah 
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during various periods in Jewish history. These books 
were the ones which seemed to teach best, valuable 
religious doctrine and which had been generally adopted 
for public reading because of their inspired character. 
There came a period in Jewish life when the scholars 
and leaders felt that the Torah and those inspired 
writings which had been added gradually to it com- 
prised a perfect whole, unified in spirit. They decided 
to combine these literary treasures into an official 
sacred collection. It was feared that unless this was 
done these works might be lost or even altered. This 
collection, in its final form, as we have it now, is our 
Bible. 

There were many books in use not in- 
APOCRYPHA cluded in the official collection, or Bible, 
for some cause or other. However, it was commonly felt 
that they, too, contained a certain religious and in- 
spirational value. These books were also collected and 
are called the Apocrypha, which means “writings away 
from” or “hidden,”’ because they were for the time 
being, actually kept from sacred use, in order to throw 
the emphasis upon the official Canon. Among these 
are now the Books of the Maccabees, Judith, Tobit, 
Ecclesiasticus or the Wisdom of ben Sirah. 

There is no country in the western world where the 
Bible is not held in veneration, where its teachings are 
not acknowledged as the highest ethical conceptions. 
The Ten Commandments, the prophecies of Isaiah, 
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the Psalms of David, have not yet been surpassed or 
equalled. Yet of all peoples, it is upon the Jews in 

particular that the Bible has a claim for 
THE BIBLE AND reverence and love. Its setting is the 
THE CHOSEN 4 5 ‘ : 
PEOPLE land of the Jew, its coloring is Jewish, 

its characters are Jews, it contains the 
history of the Jewish people, beginning with the first 
Patriarch and covering a period of over a thousand 
years. It is the chronicle of Jewish events, penned by 
inspired historians. It is the national history of a 
people and as such is entitled to the place which is 
accorded all national annals. Considered as a part of 
Jewish literature, the Bible elevates the people that 
could produce it to a unique position. In it also, Israel 
will find its commission from God, the charter, as it 
were, of its peculiar destiny. ‘“‘ Ye are My witnesses,” 
saith the Lord. “Ye shall be holy unto me.” ‘And 
ye shall be My people and I will be your God.” In it, 
the Jew hears, like Isaiah in his vision, the voice of God, 
asking, “Whom shall I send?” And it contains the 
answer of Isaiah and the Jew, “Send me.” The words 
of the multitude as they accepted the Law, ‘‘We will 
obey and we will harken,” sealed their commission as 
a priestly people among the nations. 

It is a mark of gross ignorance for any- 
ig. edeetageha one to be unfamiliar with the Bible; for 
THE BIBLE a Jew to be ignorant of his Bible is noth- 

ing short of a tragedy. It is his canon or 
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rule of life. It is the record of his history! It is his 
literature. Familiarity with the Bible is not only a part 
of culture in general; it is a part of Judaism in particular. 
There should be a Bible in every Jewish home and it 
should be there for use, not as an accepted addition to 
the furnishings, or because it is deemed the proper thing 
to have one on a small table between two book-ends. 

The purpose of the Bible is to serve as a moral teacher 
and guide. This is so widely recognized that outside of 
religious circles, in purely secular institutions, in schools 
and colleges, an effort is made to give students some 
familiarity with the Bible by reading selections at 
assemblies and in classrooms. ‘The selections, how- 
ever, are not always satisfactory, and they are neces- 
sarily brief. Better acquaintance with the Bible is 
secured by following the reading of the Torah and the 
Prophets at Synagogue services on the Sabbath and 
holidays. The cycle of a year will cover the whole 
Torah or Pentateuch and fifty-two selected prophetic 
passages. Indeed, that is what the public reading ts 
for—to acquaint the congregation with the Bible. 
But even this Synagogue instruction should be supple- 
mented by the systematic reading of a chapter a day. 

It should not be necessary to marshal arguments for 
Bible reading, or to point out that not only Jews, but 
all great men have found in it their chief source of 
inspiration,—that for instance, Abraham Lincoln knew 
~ 1 Morris Joseph: Judaism as Creed and Life, Chap. II. 
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his Bible thoroughly, or that the poets and classic 
English authors abound in Biblical reference. Our 
fathers so loved this great Book that they meditated 
on it day and night. The influence of the Book on 
their character and life was incalculable. Our ignorance 
is the result of neglect. Theoretically we are all agreed 
that we ought to study the Bible, but we seldom put 
this theory into practice. A few minutes a day, every 
day, would soon make one acquainted with the greatest 
Book in the world. 
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The value of a periodic day of rest is 


IMPORTANCE ; . 

‘OF THE now generally admitted. It influences 
SABBATH the physical well-being of the individual 
ae and his attitude toward his work. It 


gives him an opportunity for physical 
rest and for communion with his higher self, which the 
toilsome week denies him. However, this principle of a 
regular rest-day now so widely recognized, was once 
unknown. The people of Israel, who first dared to pro- 
claim and practice it, were made the object of ridicule 
and abuse. They were accused of being idlers and of 
“making of their laziness, a religion,” as one Latin 
writer puts it.1 

The Sabbath has been and is the keystone of the 
entire structure of Jewish life. When that is removed, 
all the rest of Jewish life crumbles. It cannot be sus- 
tained by improvised props. No substitutes for the 
Sabbath have yet been found. The experience of 
modern Jewry in every part of the world proves that 
neglect of Sabbath consecration leads to indifference to 
other aspects of Jewish life and to the ties which hold us 
to religious duty. It is only a matter of time for this 


1 Juvenal. 
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indifference to give way to inter-marriage and apostacy. 
And it is equally true that the observance of the Sab- 
bath, together with the rest of the community, tends 
to produce a better understanding and a deeper sym- 
pathy with things Jewish, and to develop loyalty and 
appreciation not only for the Sabbath ideal, but for 
kindred ideals in Judaism.! Our fathers regarded the 
day, with its peace and opportunity for spiritual regen- 
eration, as a gift of God, a manifestation of his tender- 
ness toward his children, and called it in reverence, 
“Queen Sabbath,” and in love, the “‘Sabbath Bride’”. 
History has proven that this attitude was correct. It 
has well been said that even more than Israel has kept 
the Sabbath; the Sabbath has kept Israel. 
a SR To the preservation of the Sabbath, 
hae ERTS the Jewish woman has contributed an 
PRESERVATION Important part. It was the mother in 
the home, whose eager preparations on 
Friday for the Sabbath created an atmosphere of happy 
expectation and left an indelible impress upon the 
members of her family. Sabbath without the mother 
was almost inconceivable, and today, Sabbath without 
the mother is still more difficult. For in many homes 
it is she who must assume almost the entire responsi- 
bility of fostering her children’s religious life and of 
transmitting to them that spiritual heritage which has 


1 Mendes: Jewish Daily Life, p. 70 and ff. 
* Schechter: Studies in Judaism, p. 246 and ff. 
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moulded her own. Under modern conditions, it is the 
mother who becomes the guardian of the Sabbath and 
its interpreter. She can best fulfill this duty by observ- 
ing the day in the traditional manner and utilizing 
every means to make it attractive to her children. 
Marketing and cooking are prohibited on 
Boeri. the Sabbath and therefore Friday, “‘Erev 
TIONS Shabbas,” is the day devoted to necessary 
preparations for the Sabbath. These in- 
clude besides the cooking of the régular meals, and 
special Sabbath dishes, the provision of special table 
appointments, that is, the Sabbath lights, the loaves of 
Sabbath bread (Hallas), and the wine for Kiddush. 
These preparations cover also those innumerable house- 
hold details which must be adjusted to create an atmo- 
sphere of Sabbath peace and leisure. Snowy linen, 
sparkling silver, flowers, Sabbath garb, the welcome 
friend and stranger, all contribute toward making the 
Sabbath the climax of the week. The true spirit of the 
day can best be caught in the home circle, and all the 
family ought to take part in its celebration. Every 
child should have some special little duty in its prepara- 
tion. One cannot overestimate the effect on the child 
of so simple an act as the preparing of the Sabbath 
lights or the setting of the table, “for Shabbas.” 
Among other Sabbath preparations, attention should 
be given to the separation of the dough, or the taking of 
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Hallah, already mentioned in a previous chapter (page 
26). 
The first formal welcome to the Sabbath 
oe is given by the mother of the home. To her 
SABBATH . are Ayer 
LIGHTS is conceded the privilege of kindling the 
Sabbath lights, as a tribute to her influence 
in the family circle and through it, upon wider spheres. 
It is an effective custom to provide separate candles for 
the oldest daughter in the home to light. The memory 
of that practice and its associations will do much to 
insure her observance of the ceremony in mature life. 
The Sabbath Lights must be kindled shortly before 
sunset. The following benediction is pronounced after 
the lights have been kindled. 


nyap we odiya abo ardd>s © omy qa 


awry TD PTI? WS) YNIDA 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments, and commanded us to kindle the Sabbath 
lights. 


Regular services are held at the Synagogues at sun- 
down! to greet the Sabbath with appropriate prayer 
and praise. One of the Sabbath eve prayers is the 
special greeting to the Sabbath, the “‘Lecho Dodi”— 

1 The Jewish day begins at sundown. 
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“Come, my beloved, the Bride to greet.” If attendance 
at Synagogue is impossible, a family service should be 
held at home after the kindling of the lights. There are 
several arrangements of Friday evening services, pro- 
viding responsive reading and singing in which all 
can join. 
A beautiful Jewish custom on the Sab- 
BLESSING bath is the blessing of the children by the 
THE ‘ C 5 
CHILDREN Parents, either after lighting the Sabbath 
candles or before the recital of the Kiddush. 
The parents, placing their hands on the bowed heads of 
the children in turn, invoke God’s blessing upon them, 
saying to the boys: 


779W2) OMNI OTT Ww" 
God make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh. 


and to the girls: 
mmy'2) 207 API Tw. Or We 
God make thee as Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel and Leah. 


‘It is at such moments that parents best realize the 
holiness of parenthood, and children the holiness of 
filial reverence.”' And it is only natural that children 
reared in such an atmosphere should carry into their 


1 Mendes: Jewish Daily Life, p. 75 and ff. 
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daily life those intangible but potent influences that 
make for noble Jewish manhood and Jewish woman- 
hood. 

epost The ceremony of Kiddush or Sanctifica- 
tion was instituted as a means of fulfilling 
the first part of the fourth commandment, which reads, 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.”” It thus 
becomes the duty of every Jew to be conscious of the 
holiness of the Sabbath day, as soon as it is received on 
Friday evening at sunset. This is done at the Syna- 
gogue by special services and Kiddush, but the Sages, 
realizing the importance of home life, established the 
Kiddush ceremony in the home also. The father or 
an honored guest usually recites the Kiddush. In the 
absence of any male, this is done by the mother. Those 
present follow the reader as he acknowledges God the 
Creator of all, thanks Him for the Sabbath rest, recalls 
His mercy to His people, and Israel’s duty to observe 
the day. The cup of sanctification is then partaken of 
by all present. After the washing of the hands (p. 23), 
the Sabbath loaves are broken with the following 
benediction: 


on? NIT OPIpT 72p WHY Ty MAY FW 
PINT 1D 


vit Tt 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who bringest forth bread from the earth. 
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These two loaves of Sabbath bread are symbolic, 
among other things, of the two-fold commandment 
giyen to Israel to keep the Sabbath,! and the double 
portion of manna supplied the Israelites for the Sab- 
baths in the wilderness. 

The Sabbath meal is followed by 
ee AFTER Grace, which should be recited by the 

EALS AND : ; 

ZEMIROTH whole family and which has ample pro- 

vision for chanting and responses. The 
Zemiroth, beautiful traditional melodies of praise, hal- 
lowed by centuries of usage, are usually sung after the 
meal. ‘They can best be learned by the new generation 
and preserved in this manner. 

In many modern congregations, additional services 
are held on Friday evening at about eight o’clock. 
These services are intended to afford an opportunity 
for Synagogue worship to those who have not attended 
the regular service at sunset. The exact time, duration 
and character of these special services are determined 
by the leaders in the respective congregations. These 
services usually consist of congregational singing, re- 
sponsive reading, and an address in English. 

Nothing ought be permitted to stand in 

SABBATH — the way of regular attendance at services 
MORNING C oA : é 

SERVICES 02 Sabbath morning. Participation in 

community worship is the main point of 


1“‘Remember the Sabbath Day to Keep it Holy” (Exodus 20:8). ‘‘Ob- 
serve the Sabbath Day to Keep it Holy” (Deut. 5:12). 
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contact between the individual Jew and his people. 
This contact serves as a means of transmitting Israel’s 
hopes and ideals and as an inspiration toward their 
fulfillment. Regular attendance at the Synagogue is a 
habit that should begin in childhood and be strength- 
ened not by precept alone but by example on the part 
of the parents. Individual prayerbooks with a good 
English translation and an explanation of the order of 
the services are essential for all public worship. 
The general arrangement of the day 
Geaeawe at should be determined by a proper sense 
OF DAY of its true character and purpose. It is, 
first of all, a day of rest, a day to be 
marked by the cessation of the weekly round of work. 
Yet not rest only, but rest sanctified by spiritual en- 
deavor is the Sabbath ideal. Our Rabbis insist so 
strenuously upon the duty of resting that they take the 
utmost pains to define what constitutes work, including 
among other things, baking, cooking, sewing, writing, 
kindling and extinguishing fires, tearing, cutting—in all, 
thirty-nine categories of labor. To keep the Sabbath 
properly, one must devote some part of it to religious 
exercises, to prayer, meditation, and to some serious 
study, as well as to those kinds of physical enjoyments 
which make the day bright and lovable, while not inter- 
fering with its repose. Obviously, exciting games, 
struggling in noisy hurrying crowds, theatres, card 
parties, and similar gatherings, are not consistent with 
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the Sabbath spirit, while marketing, shopping and 
manual labor are a direct violation of the Sabbath law. 
Recreation on the Sabbath day is not merely permis- 
sible; itisa duty. But itis a duty that must not be ful- 
filled at too high a price. Its fulfilment must be sub- 
ordinated to the spirit of the day. 

The Kiddush on Friday evening consti- 
tutes a formal welcome to the Sabbath. 
The Habdalah just after nightfall on Saturday, marks 
its close. This ceremony of Habdalah or division desig- 
nates the point between the end of the Sabbath of rest 
and the beginning of the week of labor. Benedictions 
are recited over wine, spices and a candle flame, calling 
into play the senses of taste, smell and touch, which, 
together with the symbols that we see and the bene- 
dictions that we hear, constitute our five senses and 
are our best equipment for the week’s work. The 
service reminds us that these faculties must be used 
only in ways that are acceptable in the eyes of God. 


HABDALAH 
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ROSH HA-SHANAH—NEW YEAR 


GENERAL ‘The first ten days of the seventh month, 
CHARACTER Tishri, form a period different in char- 
OF THE acter from the cycle of the three festivals, 


SEASON —_ Pesah, Shevuoth and Sukkoth. They 
have no agricultural origin, and they do not com- 
memorate any historical event in the life of Israel. 
They concern themselves with such questions as the 
meaning of life, moral effort and the human conscience; 
sin, repentance and spiritual regeneration; in short, 
they deal with the reality and value of the spiritual 
life. There is nothing tribal or temporal in these 
questions. They appeal to the human rather than to 
the Jewish side of our nature. These subjects suggest 
themselves to all thinking men and are thus of a most 
universal character. Yet they touch each man and his 
own conscience so that they are particular and indi- 
vidual as well. 
The key-note of the whole season is 
ASERETH Teshuvah, Return or Repentance. It is 
YEMAI ; 
TESHUVAH assumed that man is fundamentally good 
and desires to do the right; that his sins 
have been committed through weakness in wandering 


1 Morris Joseph: Judaism as Creed and Life, p. 247 and ff. | 
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from the right path. At this season, he is especially 
urged to return to the proper path of conduct, assured 
of forgiveness and mercy if he will but recognize the 
error of his ways, rectify as far as is humanly possible 
his evil deeds, and determine to sin no more. The 
season makes an appeal to each individual to strive for 
the highest religious and moral life of which he is 
capable. 

Thus these Yomin Noroim provide for the periodic 
regeneration of the Jewish People. They form the great 
annual revival period, the time when the sublime teach- 
ings of the Torah and prophets are brought into striking 
relief against the drab background of indifferent daily 
existence;! the time when the spiritual heights to 
which man may attain are revealed as the goal for his 
strivings. 

The first two days of Tishri are Rosh 

Poenns Ha-Shanah, the New Year. The tenth day 

is Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement. 

These three days, filled as they are with awesome 

thoughts, are called the Yomin Noroim, the Days of 

Awe. These Yomim Noroim together with the inter- 

vening days form the Asereth Yemai Teshuvah, the 
ten days of Penitence. 

The whole period of the Yomin Noroim is regarded 
of such importance that it is preceded by a season of 
special spiritual preparation. Beginning ‘with the 

1 Kaplan: Studies in Judaism, Rosh Ha-Shanah. 
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Sunday before Rosh Ha-Shanah or two Sundays before, 
special penitential prayers (Selihoth) are added to the 
regular morning service at the Synagogue and the 
Shofar is blown daily. It is customary also to visit the 
graves of one’s parents during this month, to reflect 
upon their instructions and teachings and to gather 
fresh inspiration for their fulfillment. 

The Israelites dated a new period in 
time with the birth of their physical free- 
dom, and called Nisan, the month in 
which Passover came, the first month, or the head of 
the months. Hence the first day of Nisan is the national 
New Year. But the Jew lives by the spirit also and 
Rosh Ha-Shanah, the time that should mark the new 
life of the spirit, begins the religious New Year for this 
people. It is at this season and not at Nisan that the 
New Year is dated. 

Rosh Ha-Shanah is known by several 
ey p names, each emphasizing an aspect of 
YOM TERUAH the holy day. It is called, primarily, 

Yom Teruah, the Day of the Blowing, 
from the distinctive ceremony, the blowing of the 
Shofar. 

The Shofar carries with it many associations. It is 
first of all, made of a ram’s horn, recalling the Akedah, 
or sacrifice of Isaac (Genesis 20), the sublimest example 
of faith and obedience in all history. -Repeated reference 
to this incident occurs in the prayers of the day. The 
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Shofar was used in Palestine to announce the new 
moon, the Sabbath, the Jubilee and other momentous 
occasions, and its sound is intended to arouse the heart 
to the solemnity of Rosh Ha-Shanah. It also was used 
to assemble the hosts of Israel when they were en- 
camped in the wilderness and to sound the alarm for 
battle, and seems to call upon those who hear it to 
muster all moral forces for this annual attempt to 
assert the supremacy of the spirit. The Shofar is further 
associated with God’s revelation at Mount Sinai, and 
Israel’s willingness to assume the responsibilities of 
the Law. ‘Tradition connects it, too, with the final 
revelation of God to all mankind and thus its message 
of hope is not confined to the Jewish people, but is 
universal in its reach. 


ROSH Rosh Ha-Shanah is known as Yom 
HA-SHANAH Ha-Zikoron, the Day of Memorial. Ac- 
AS YOM cording to tradition, Rosh Ha-Shanah 
HA-ZIKORON 


is the birthday of the world and at this 
season each year, ““everything is remembered from the 
beginning.” As the passage in the special service has 
it, “Thou rememberest what was wrought from eter- 
nity, and art mindful of all that hath been formed from 
of old; before thee all secrets are revealed and the 
multitude of hidden things from the beginning, for there 
is no forgetfulness before the throne of thy glory; nor is 
there aught hidden from thine eyes.” 
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ROSH Ha- The purpose of this memorial is ex- 
SHANAH plicitly stated. It is the time when God 
<7 cites judges all created things and provides for 


their needs according to their deserts. Not 
only Israel is provided for at this season, but there 
is no creature that breathes, which is forgotten. “For 
thou wilt bring on the appointed time of memorial, 
when every spirit and soul shall be visited 
Thereon sentence is: pronounced upon countries 

and every creature is visited thereon and recorded for 
life or for death. For the remembrance of every creature 
cometh before thee, man’s deeds and destiny, his 
works and ways, his thoughts and schemes, his imagin- 
ings and achievements . . . and thou enquirest into 
the doings of them all.” 

Perhaps this aspect of Rosh Ha-Shanah as the Yom 
Ha-Din, the Day of Judgment, requires a word of ex- 
planation. The Jew is perfectly conscious that he is 
judged every moment of his life and that his every 
thought and deed determine his fate. Yet these Yomim 
Noroim are selected as the time to impress this truth 
upon his mind and are conceived as a season of special 
mercy, when God is particularly near and ready to for- 
give. In the words of the prophet Isaiah: 


“Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, 
Call ye upon Him while He is near; 
Let the wicked forsake his way, 
And the man of iniquity his thoughts; 
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And let him return unto the Lord, 

And He will have compassion upon him, 

And to our God, for He will abundantly pardon.” 
(Isaiah 50: 6.) 


It is a time when mercy not only tempers justice, but 
far outweighs it. And Rosh Ha-Shanah is the Day of 
Judgment in a second sense, a time devoted to intro- 
spection and impartial self-criticism. 


ROSH HA- It is only the individual who can make 
SHANAH Rosh Ha-Shanah a New Year for himself. 
AS THE Hence the figurative saying of the Rabbis 
NEW YEAR 


that God himself cannot proclaim the Rosh 
Ha-Shanah in heaven until Israel has done so on earth. 
The freshened vision of what Jewish life should be, 
inculcates the desire to make another start, to begin 
anew. Hence the name New -Year—the time for a new 
birth in the life of the spirit. 
There are evening, morning and after- 
Rage noon services for both days at all the 
Synagogues. It is absolutely essential to 
have the special prayer-book (Mahzor) used in the par- 
ticular Synagogue, from which to follow the services at 
these times. Many of the passages are of such sublimity 
and inspiration that the mere reading of them cannot 
fail to ennoble. The Shofar is sounded several times 
during the services. Even when for personal reasons 
it is impossible to remain during the whole morning 
service, a partial attendance, covering the time of the 
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Shofar blowing ought to be arranged for. Indeed, it is 
forbidden to partake of any food before hearing the 
Shofar call 6n Rosh Ha-Shanah mornings, unless this 
causes positive illness or distress. 
The prayer, “‘Inscribe us in the Book of 

BOOK OF Life,” occurs repeatedly during the service. 
LIFE ; P y 8 

This is associated with the conception of the 
Sages, that there are opened before the Great Judge at 
this season, three books—the Book of Life into which 
the righteous are immediately entered, the Book of 
Death for the irredeemably wicked, and the Book of 
Suspended Judgment, for the average person, whose 
conduct during the penitential days will decide his fate. 
““Penitence, prayer and charity may avert the evil 
decree.” At Neilah, the concluding service of Yom 
Kippur, the last day of the Asereth Yemai Teshuvah, 
the expression is changed from “‘Inscribe,”’ to “‘Seal us 
in the Book of Life,” for at that time the final record 
is made. 

It has become a custom to exchange greetings, good 
wishes and gifts for the New Year among relatives and 
friends, while in many homes Rosh Ha-Shanah is made 
the time of family reunions. Good-will expressed in 
kind deeds comes spontaneously, for the heart is softened 
at this season and tender emotions are easily evoked. 
SEASON’S The proper greeting of the season, from 
GREETINGS the evening before Rosh Ha-Shanah is, 
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1andn nzw mY? 
May you be inscribed for a happy year. 


And its reply, 
DMS O38 


The same to you. 


The permission to prepare food on the 
holidays is restricted to food required for 
these days. However, if the holiday is 
followed by the Sabbath or if the second day of the 
holiday falls on the Sabbath, the food for the Sabbath 
may be prepared on that holiday, provided such 
preparation has commenced before the festival. The 
first step of the preparation for the Sabbath to come 
is called “Eruv Tavshilin”—the link that unites the 
cooking and is performed shortly before the holiday 
begins. Eruv Tavshilin is performed by reciting the 
following formula over a small quantity of some 
cooked food, such as meat, fish or egg, together with 
some bread (Matzoh on Pesah): 


(?) To an individual Male. \ 
be more than one wandA 73 mw ] 


ERUV 
TAVSHILIN 


Ce t 


To an individual woman °ANDN MAW mw? 


“oT 


To more than one mann naiv mw 


Sete eawr Tt TT: 
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Mw wy oriyy ab wa7dy » mY WI 
say mye dy any) poixpa 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments, and commanded us concerning the Eruv. 


xova>) xpnb sib Sw OND NAW po 


3 oy a 


SID7E72 TayA?) NW NPZTN? NON? 


posta ya otros h: 2S snawd say spin 


By virtue of this Eruv, be it permitted to us to bake, 
cook, keep food warm, kindle lights and do all the 
work that is necessary, on the festival, for the Sab- 
bath, to us and to all the Israelites that dwell in this 
city. 


Hallah is taken (page 26) and the candles are lit, as 
for the Sabbath. 


FESTIVAL 


LIGHTS Blessing over the candles on a week-day: 


wip wy obiy7 Tee wody yo ooy qa 
saiv op by -y potd ony) rnixna 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- : 
ments and hast commanded us to kindle the Festival 
lights. 
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Blessing over the candles on a Friday night. 
WIP WY oOipD J2_ Wey VAS 73 
:aiv of) naw Sw 73 pet? ix) rnixoa 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 


ments and hast commanded us to kindle the Sab- 
bath and Festival lights. 


Add each night: 
UEP) MW oy Jey wyy y mS WW 
THT 2 WIT) 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast kept us in life, and hast pre- 
served us, and enabled us to reach this season. 


The special Kiddush for Rosh Ha-Shanah 
is found in the regular prayer book. After 


the Kiddush, it is customary for each one at the table 
to dip a bit of apple in honey and to say: 


KIDDUSH 


WINNY MNS TAN) WTS » pw Ws wT 
APN) Maw mw ardy 


‘yy IB NWA Diy 720 way Y AS FI 


1 This benediction is recited on each night of all the festivals except on 
the last two nights of Pesah. On the second night of Rosh Ha-Shanah the 
recitation of this blessing takes place over new fruit. 
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Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who createst the fruit of the tree. May it 
be Thy will, O Lord our God and God of our fathers, 
to renew unto us a happy and pleasant year. 


a The mornings of both days are spent 
ENERAL 
eee at the Synagogue. The afternoon should 
OF THE Day be devoted to private prayers, serious 
reading and general reflection and con- 
versation in harmony with the season. Among customs 
of the Middle Ages, still practised by observing Jews, 
is that of walking beside a running stream on the after- 
noon of the first day of Rosh Ha-Shanah to reflect upon 
the purifying effect of water and to recite from Micah 
the verse: 
“Who is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth the iniquity, 
And passeth by the transgression of 
the remnant of His heritage? 
He retaineth not His anger forever, 
Because He delighteth in mercy. 
He will again have compassion upon us; 
He will subdue our iniquities; 
And Thou wilt cast all their sins into 
the depths of the sea.”’ ('7:18-20.) 


This ceremony takes its name from the words of the 
verse, “Thou wilt cast all their sins,” and is called 
Tashlich (thou wilt cast). 
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The Sabbath between Rosh Ha-Shanah 
and Yom Kippur is known as Sabbath 
Shuvah, the Sabbath of Repentance or 
Return, from the Haftorah which is read thereon, be- 
ginning with the word “‘Shuvah,”’ Return. 

The climax of the whole spiritual season is reached 
on Yom Kippur, The Day of Atonement. This is the 
holiest day of the year, the Sabbath of Sabbaths. It is 
a day devoted entirely to the claims of the spirit. All 
bodily needs and desires are resolutely put aside, and 
the day becomes “‘The Great White Fast.’ It is spent 
in the Synagogue, fasting, in confession 
of sin and in prayer for pardon; in 
acknowledgment of man’s weakness and 
frailty, and God’s majesty and glory. Yom Kippur isa 
striking example of the concerted effort of a whole 
people,! regardless of time or place or personal condi- 
tion, to reach up to the divine—to attain an exalted 
spiritual state. 

The value of an annual period devoted exclusively to 
thoughts upon the seriousness of life and its ethical 
problems, to the consideration of man’s proper rela- 


SABBATH 
SHUVAH 


PURPOSE OF 
THE FAST 


1 Little Studies in Judaism, No. 1. 
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tions towards his Creator and his fellow-men—the 
value of such a period is obvious, and ennoblement in 
some degree must follow from the proper observance of 
the Yomim Noroim, the Days of Awe. 

The fast begins at sundown, which ushers in the Yom 
Kippur day, and lasts until the stars appear after sun- 
set on the following day, more than twenty-four hours. 
It is a complete fast, not even a drop of water being 
permitted. This fast is commanded in the Bible as a 
sign of affliction (Numbers 29:7). It is, however, not 
to be regarded merely as a self-imposed punishment for 
any wrong-doing. It is rather to be regarded as the 
first step toward an upright life, the mastery of nat- 
ural wants by the will, the control over impulse and de- 
sires by purpose and plan. It serves further to impress 
upon the mind some salutary truths. Faintness of body 
produces a humility of spirit, a realization of human 
weakness and its dependence on God’s mercy for 
sustenance. It points to the natural equality of all 
men, subject to the same natural laws, and inculcates 
sympathy for the hungry and needy. 

But the purpose of the fast is not exhausted by these 
lessons. The fast is intended to put the worshipper in a 
frame of mind susceptible to the exalted ideal of perfect 
righteousness that the day extols. The remarkable 
passages of Isaiah read in the Synagogue on Yom 
Kippur morning contain a picture of the true kind of 
fast, of the true purpose of the fast. 
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“Is such the fast that I have chosen? 
The day for a man to afflict his soul? 
Is it to bow down his head like a bulrush, 
And to spread sackcloth and ashes under him? 
Wilt thou call this a fast, 
And an acceptable day to the Lord? 
Is not this the fast that I have chosen? 
To loose the fetters of wickedness, 
To undo the bands of the yoke, 
And to let the oppressed go free, 
Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
And that thou bring the poor that are cast 
out to thy house?”’ (Is. 58:5—7.) 


The Holyday is formally begun with the 
evening service at sunset which ushers in 
the tenth of Tishri. This service is called Kol Nidre 
(All Vows) from the first words of the ancient formula 
that begins it. Just before the Kol Nidre, a verse is 
recited by the leaders of the congregation, admitting 
all who desire to the prayers and services, regardless of 
what their relations to the Jewish community during 
the rest of the year might have been. The Kol Nidre 
is of great antiquity and its haunting strains awaken 
slumbering emotions in the Jewish heart. It pro- 
nounces a nullification of vows! and has for this reason 
been made the subject of attack by ignorant or mali- 
cious persons. However, the vows that are released by 
the Kol Nidre are only those which the individual has 


1 Vows made in the past year, in Sephardic rituals: vows to be made in 
the coming year in the Ashkenazic service. 
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made to his Creator or to himself, and not by any 
means, the vows that man has made to his neighbor. 
Indeed the Rabbis have specifically and repeatedly 
stated that man must make his peace with all whom he 
may have wronged, intentionally or unintentionally, 
before he can hope to make his peace with God. How- 
ever, on the basis of this formula, the trustworthiness 
of a Jewish oath was often assailed, so much so, that an 
extra oath! (the Jew’s oath) was required from them. 
Somehow there is magic in the words Kol Nidre—a 
serious, sobering magic. It recalls the atmosphere of 
hushed expectancy, the feel of the crowded Synagogue, 
visions of white-robed, swaying figures, the pleading 
tones of the suppliant Cantor. Daily passions and 
desires recede before the world of the spirit which the 
Kol Nidre conjures up. 
Chief among the prayers of Yom 
CONFESSION Kippur day is the confession of sin. Thi 
SEIcIN ppur day is the confession of sin s 
confession of sin reveals the simplicity of 
Israel’s dogmas, and its love and faith in God, who, 
besides being a righteous Judge, is thought of as a for- 
giving and merciful Father. As a child in grief turns 
naturally to its parent, so Israel, grief-stricken at its 
sins, turns to God whom it has offended, for mercy. 
No need is felt of an intercessor; no atonement other 
than confession of sin, atonement for the wrong and 
the resolve not to sin again. An erring child, returning 


1 More Judaico. 
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to its yearning, forgiving father—that is the idea which 
underlies so many of the beautiful prayers of the day. 

Yiskor, or Memorial Services, are gener- 
ally held during the morning services.! At 
this Service each worshipper makes men- 
tion of the name of his departed and prays for the 
peace of their souls. Special prayers—El Moleh 
Rahamim (God, full of compassion)—are also recited 
by the officiating minister, when previously requested. 

The concluding service of the day is called 
Neilah (Closing). The service is so called 
from the prayer, ‘The Closing of the Gates,” which is 
recited at this time. 

Yom Kippur is unique in its two-fold aspect of fast 
and festival; for the day is indeed a festival, a time of 
the exultation of the spirit in the confident hope of 
forgiveness. Hence the color for Yom Kippur is the 
festal color, white, which according to the custom of 
the German Jews during the middle ages, was worn on 
Sabbath and holidays. The association of the shroud 
idea and death with the “Kittel” or white robe, is 
altogether out of keeping with the spirit of the day. 

The services and fast are brought to an end at the 
appearance of the evening stars, by the recital of the 
first line of the Shema, and the triumphant declaration, 
“The Eternal is our God.”’ With this assertion of the 


1 Yiskor Services are also held on the eighth day of Pesah, the second 
day of Shabuoth and the eighth day of Sukkoth (Shemini Azereth). 
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unity of God and His sovereignty over the universe, a 
single Shofar sound ushers in a new year, and life is 
again begun with renewed courage and idealism. 
PROVISION Parents must remember that these 

FOR Yomim Noroim are for their children 
CHILDREN’S also, and that they are to be given the full 
PEeRRVANCE benefit of the spiritual values of the 
season. The older sons and daughters ought to have 
regular seats at the Synagogue, so that they will not 
feel out of place. Each should have a good Mahzor 
with an English translation. Otherwise, they can 
hardly be expected to derive much moral or religious 
stimulation. The younger children present a problem 
which is solved at the Synagogues in various ways, 
chiefly by short children’s services held at several 
periods during the day. Whatever the method, the 
children should be provided for and not be allowed to 
feel that the sacred day has no significance for them. 

The example of older sisters and brothers will often 
suggest to the younger ones the idea of fasting part of 
the day, although it may not be obligatory upon them. 
Children under nine years of age are forbidden to fast 
at all; after that time, they may begin to prepare by 
fasting part of the time. It is a wholesome discipline; 
no harm can come of it, and any attempt made along 
those lines before the fast becomes a duty, will make it 
easier subsequently. Fasting is compulsory for girls 
at twelve and for boys at thirteen. 
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Before lighting the candles for Yom 
anlar d Kippur it is customary to kindle a ‘‘ Yahr- 
TIONS zeit”’ light (Memorial Lamp) that is to burn 

through Yom Kippur day until sunset. 
This is done in memory of the departed, and is symbolic 
of immortality. Yahrzeit lamps in glasses, so that all 
danger of fire is removed, may be easily procured. Any 
of the candle left after Yom Kippur is used for a 
Habdalah light during the year, thus symbolically 
carrying into daily life, the light of the spirit and 
eternity. } 

Every thing forbidden on the Sabbath is forbidden 
on this great Sabbath of Sabbaths. The meal for 
breaking the fast should be prepared before Yom 
Kippur. 


BLESSINGS The lights are kindled, as for the Sab- 
FOR LIGHTS bath, with these blessings: 


UWP WS OT Jp wey YAY Wy 
(5y) naw on Sabbath addy bY 79 pYoamd ryx) POINDA 
‘ODT oP 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 


ments, and commanded us to kindle the light of the 
(Sabbath and the) Day of Atonement. 
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UEP) WOW oipy 7272p wy y AY WII 
rm yor awa] 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 


universe, who hast kept us in life, and hast pre- 
served us, and enabled us to reach this season. 

Grace is recited before and after the meal which 
inaugurates the fast. The Kiddush and Zemiroth are 
omitted. It is customary to dip a piece of apple in 
honey at this meal just as on Rosh Ha-Shanah and 
express the hope that the year will be a happy one 
(p. 86). 

Parents bless their children before departing for the 
Synagogue, and individuals ask each others’ pardon 
for wrongs or unintentional offenses. 
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PASSOVER 
GENERAL Passover affirms the great truth that 
SIGNIFICANCE liberty is the right of every human being. 
OF THE It marks the first time in the history of 


FESTIVAL the world that a nation questioned the 


time-honored institution of slavery and actually dared 
to break its shackles. Israel’s defiance to Pharaoh set 
in motion the liberty bell of humanity, proclaiming 
“liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof”? (Lev. 25:10). Pharaoh has become symbolic 
of the oppressor and every struggle for freedom on the 
part of mankind is an eloquent echo of the ancient 
challenge to Pharaoh, “Let my people go.”’ So synony- 
mous are freedom and life to Israel, that the time of its 
freedom marks the beginning of a new life, and the 
month of Nisan in which Passover occurs, marks the 
beginning of the national year. Unlike other nations 
who strive to hide their lowly beginnings, the Jew 
makes a persistent effort to remember his slavery. 
The redemption from Egypt, the consciousness that 
freedom is a divine gift, to be used for divine purposes, 
forms the background for many commandments and 
ceremonies in his daily life, and the age-old story of that 
redemption, becomes an ever new and all-absorbing 
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tale. By celebrating the festival of its own freedom, 
the Jewish people pays homage to the great ideal of all 
human freedom. 
The festival is known as Pesah, or 

VARIOUS Passover, because the Angel of Death 
NAMES OF ¥ i. : 
THE FESTIVAL passed over” the homes of the Israelites 

when the first-born of Egypt were slain. 
In the Prayer Book it is called Hag Ha Matzoth, the — 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, with the additional ex- 
planatory phrase, “Zeman Herusanu,” the season of 
our freedom. Pesah begins on the evening of the four- 
teenth day of Nisan and lasts eight days. 

The preparation for the proper obser- 
ae vance of Passover constitutes a great oppor- 
GENERAL tunity for the woman to contribute to the 

Jewish spirit of the home. Such prepara- 
tions will necessarily involve extra time and effort, but 
the return in spiritual satisfaction and influence upon 
the members of the family circle will amply repay this 
additional expenditure of energy and time. The essen- 
tial of all Passover preparations is the removal of leaven 
of any type from the home. Leaven has become a 
symbol for all that is sour and corrupt, and the 
home, swept bare of leaven, typifies a people cleansed 
from the taint of slavery and evil. Incidentally, the 
spirit of making things fit for Passover, of brightening 
up, is in harmony with the spirit of spring, and an atmos- 
phere of freshness is procured by the thorough spring 
cleaning which takes place shortly before the festival. 
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By leaven or “‘hometz” is meant any 
See lies substance that sets up or is intended to set 
DEFINED up a fermentation or produces any chemi- 
cal change in the way of souring. Hometz 
includes all kinds of cereals such as wheat, barley, 
oats, rye and spelt which have fermented, and baking- 
powder, yeast, baking-soda, and starches. Foods made 
of leaven or containing even the slightest particle of 
Ieaven are forbidden on Passover. In addition, many 
other kinds of food, apparently free of any leaven are 
prohibited, due to the apprehension that such foods 
may have come in contact with leaven in the process of 
picking, drying or packing. Foods such as prunes and 
raisins that have been picked, dried and packed under 
special supervision for Passover purposes, as well as 
milk, butter and canned goods thus especially super- 
vised may be used.” ? 
There should be separate sets of house- 
. hold utensils and dishes for Passover. 
However, there are certain utensils used during the rest 
of the year which may be made fit for Passover use, by 
special kashering for the occasion. The idea under- 
lying all kashering is absolute cleanliness and the 
removal of all leaven or contact with leaven. Kasher- 


EKASHERING 


1QOne should be careful to purchase Matzoh, wine,.and other Passover 
supplies from reliable sources. ‘Those shopkeepers who are willing to make 
a financial sacrifice to keep the Sabbath and observe Jewish law are entitled 


to this patronage. 
2 Fresh string-beans, peas and even rice are used on Pesah by the Sephar- 


dic (Spanish and Portuguese) Jews, but not by the Ashkenazic (or German) 
Jews. 
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ing may be effected either by glowing or purging 
(sterilization). To procure a glow, the object is heated 
to ared heat till it emits sparks. To sterilize, the object 
is placed and allowed to remain for a minute in boiling 
water. The water should overflow or bubble over. 
This overflow is hastened by depositing in the boiling 
water some. glowing coals or a small piece of red-hot» 
iron. After the purging, it is customary to rinse in cold 
water. 

Bearing in mind the purpose of the process, which is 
to remove all traces of leaven or contact with leaven, it 
becomes apparent that dishes of earthenware or other 
absorbent material, or utensils of any substance, so 
dented or cracked or glued, that any part of them is 
inaccessible to the flame or the water, do not come 
within the class of objects which can be made fit for 
Passover use by kashering. Objects that cannot be 
thoroughly cleansed before purging, such as a grater, 
sieve, bread-basket or narrow-necked bottles, may not 
be submitted to the process. Perfectly whole vessels, 
of one piece and of metal, may be kashered, but not 
those of wood, earthenware or agate. Dishes which 
come in direct contact with the fire, as frying-pans, 

require glowing. Glassware should be 
eae immersed and covered with fresh cold 
GLASSWARE Water for three days, the water being 
changed each day shortly before night- 
fall. Silver that is flat and of one piece, may be rendered 
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fit by purging. One should not purge any object unless 
twenty-four hours have elapsed since leaven was used 
therewith. 
SEARCH FoR order to be sure that no hometz of 
LEAVEN any kind has been overlooked in places 
(BEDIKATH where it was used during the year, it is 
HOMETZ) . 
customary to make a thorough search in 
the home on the evening before Pesah, just after dark. 
This ancient tour of investigation is performed by 
candle-light. Before making the search, it is customary 
to place bits of bread in those places where bread has 
been frequently seen during the year, so that the 
searchers may find them. A wooden spoon and feather 
used by the searchers to collect the bits of bread add to 
the quaintness of this ceremony. These should all be 
gathered up, and burned the following morning before 
ten o’clock. After the search, the following formula is 
pronounced: 


AND] NIT MWA KPH] NVI) SPIT 
MYST NIBYD JZ) PMR? ANIWA Ne 


All manner of leaven, that is in my possession, which 
I have not seen nor removed, shall be null and 
accounted dust of the earth. 


The children will enjoy participating in the search, 
hiding the bread and lighting the way. This ceremony 
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is usually conducted by the father of the home; in his 
absence, by the mother. 

A good old Jewish custom and one very 
much in keeping with our modern ideas of 
social service, is Mo’os Hittim, the provision 
of Matzoh and other holyday necessities for those who 
are still in the bondage of poverty. A contribution to a 
fund for this purpose or a personal gift to the needy is a 
very logical part of Passover preparations. 

For Pesach, like the other festivals, 


MO’OS 
HITTIM 


GENERAL 


HOLIDAY preparation should be made in the way 
a a of marketing, taking Hallah (p. 26), 


eandle lights (p. 83) and Eruv Tav- 
shilin (p. 82) when necessary. 

FESTIVAL The lights should be kindled on the first 
LIGHTS two nights and the last two nights of the 
festival with the benedictions on page 83. 

On the first two nights of Passover it is customary 
to add the last blessing on page 84. 

The second evening marks the beginning of the 
counting of the Omer (p. 107). 

Kiddush is recited by the master of the home. It 
will be found in the Haggadah. 

The Seder service, held on the first and 
second nights of Passover, is one of the 
most appealing of our many beautiful ceremonies. Its 
voice goes out to turn the heart of the wanderer home- 
ward, and its call reaches even the indifferent. There 
are few who can resist its charm and under the influence 


THE SEDER 
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of its simple ceremonies, we re-live our own childhood. 
The past of our people lives again and we live in it. 
The Hebrew word “Seder”? means an order of service, 
and the Seder is a unique form of home worship ar- 
ranged for this unique occasion. The special service 
book used is the Haggadah (the “Recital”’), 
so called because it relates the story of the 
redemption, with appropriate prayer and praise. 

The barest Seder table is beautiful on Passover, for 
beauty is inherent in the Seder service. But to the 
spiritual charm of the Seder, artistic beauty must be 
added also, and for this we look to the mother, who 
prepares the home and the table for the ceremony. 

The Seder commemorates the night of the departure 
from slavery to freedom, and the symbols that were 
prominent that memorable night in Egypt, the ““Pesah,”’ 
the “Matzoh,” and the “Moror,” are still prominent 
on our tables today. Indeed, it is around these three 
symbols that the whole Seder service is built. The 
meaning of these three symbols is as follows: 

The Pesah, or roasted lamb-bone, to- 

p gether with a roasted egg.—The lamb- 
bone is in memory of the Pesah or paschal 
lamb sacrificed and partaken of, by the Israelites, on 
the eve of their departure from Egypt. The lamb was 
sacred to the Egyptians, and its blood, sprinkled on 
the door-posts of the Israelites, declared defiance to the 
gods of their oppressors and to all Egyptian traditions. 
The paschal lamb was offered regularly at this season 
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during the time of the Temple in memory of this event. 
The roasted egg recalls the sacrifice that was offered in 
the Temple by the individual worshipper on every 
festival, the festival offering or the Haggigah, and it 
voices the prayer for the restoration of the glory of 
Israel, its national life and institutions. This feeling 
finds expression also in the spontaneous exclamation at 
the end of the Seder, 


mwa MYZT 130? 


+ 


*“Next Year in Jerusalem.” 


The Matzoh, or Unleavened Bread.— 
ancenael Ad The Bible carefully explains that this is 
BREAD the bread of affliction, the bread of 

poverty and haste, made by our ances- 
tors for the paschal sacrifice before the departure from 
Egypt. It is even now used by the toiling poor of 
eastern countries who have time only to prepare and 
snatch a hurried meal. 

Moror.—The Bitter Herbs which, to- 
arcana as gether with the Pesah and Matzoh, formed 
HERBS the paschal meal eaten in Egypt before the 

Exodus, were emblematic of the bitterness 
of the bondage that was to end that night. 

To these three basic symbols, tradi- 
co aa tion has added others. The Haroseth, 

a thick mixturé of grated apples, pow- 
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dered cinnamon, chopped nuts and wine, is taken to rep- 
resent the bricks that the Israelites made. The salt 
water is poetically described as typifying the salty 
tears shed by the mothers upon hearing Pharaoh’s 
cruel command that the male infants were to be 
drowned. The parsley or other green vegetable dipped 
into the salt water (or water with vinegar) probably 
represents the beginning of the ancient meal and cor- 
responds to the modern hors d’oeuvre. 

The four cups of wine are used to correspond to the 
four different expressions for freedom mentioned in the 
story of the Exodus. 

The Cup of Elijah is the extra cup of wine for a needy 
stranger or unexpected guest. There is a tradition that 
the visitor may even be Elijah, the prophet. This 
mysterious champion of Israel appears in time of dis- 
tress to fight the cause of his people. He 
may enter the Jewish home in the guise of 
a stranger, leaving his blessing. Hence at 
one point in the Seder, the door is opened to admit the 
homeless and also the prophet Elijah, who may be 
waiting among them.! 


THE OPEN 
DOOR 


1 Qur bitter history has given this simple ceremony of opening the door 
an additional significance. The door is opened so that all who wish may 
come and see just how the Seder is conducted, and realize how horribly 
false and groundless has been the accusation that Jews use Christian blood 
at the Seder services. However unthinkable it may appear that anyone 
could accuse the Jews of such a thing, the number that were tortured and 
put to death for this wild charge, which might be launched by any benighted 
peasant and find ready credence, is appalling. 
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The coming of the prophet is also closely connected 
with the coming of the Messiah and the final redemption 
of all mankind from misery and sin. 

The Seder service should be made an oc- 
Rime iy casion of joyous family reunion, of spiritual 
SEDER beauty, and an opportunity for the renewed 
expression of Jewish emotions. The service 
as conducted by the head of the house is for the entire 
household, including the Jewish servants. The chil- 
dren occupy an exalted position at the Seder. Indeed, 
the Talmud states that the Seder service was planned 
especially to impress and inspire them. ‘To be sure, 
many of the incidents, such as the Mah Nishtanah 
(the four questions), the four sons, the four cups, the 
hiding of the “‘Afikomen,”’ the rhymes, and the refrains, 
tend to support such an opinion as does the very char- 
acter of the service itself, which is in the form of 
Haggadah, or story telling. 

Each Haggadah has the simple directions that are 
necessary for the conducting of a Seder and outlines the 
ceremonies step by step. It is a wise parent who awards 
a handsome gift for the recital of the Mah Nishtanah, 
for the return of the “Afikomen,” for the fine reading of 
selected passages, for intelligent questions, and who 
realizes that the Seder may be made such an epoch in 
the child’s life, that its happy memory becomes an 
inspiration to conduct Sedorim of his own when the 
time comes. 
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Services are held on the evenings of the 
festivals, before sundown, at the various 
Synagogues. These are usually attended 
by the fathers and sons while mothers and daughters 
are busy preparing for the Seder. There are regular 
holiday morning services at the Synagogue, the first 
two and last two days of Passover, at which the atten- 
dance of the entire family is desirable. It will add to 
the interest and benefit of the attendance to equip each 
member with a Passover prayer-book (Mahzor) where 
the special service may be followed. These books are 
comparatively inexpensive and make desirable holiday 
gifts. 

The intermediate days of the festivals of 

ae Passover and of Sukkoth (that is, the time 
between the first two days and the last two 

days) are called “Hol Ha-Moed,”’ or secular days of the 
festival, and are considered as semi-holidays. While 
ordinary daily occupations are performed, the sanctity 
of the festival is maintained to some extent and the 
mother will have to exercise her ingenuity to add those 
little touches to the service, menu and general routine 
to help the family remember that it is still “Yom Tov.” 
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There are forty-nine days between the 
second day of Passover and Shabuoth. On 
the first of these days, that is, on the second day of 
Passover, an Omer or measure of the grain from the 
new spring harvest was brought to the Temple as an 
offering. From the day on which the Omer was brought, 
the Israelites had to count seven weeks, or forty-nine 
days, the fiftieth day being Shabuoth (the Feast of 
Weeks), or Pentecost (the fiftieth, in Greek). Although 
the bringing of the Omer ceased with the destruction of 
the Temple, these forty-nine days between Passover 
and Shabuoth are still counted. These days are there- 
fore called the Sephira days (counted days) or Omer 
days. 

This period has proved an unhappy one in Jewish 
life. The Hadrianic persecutions in the second century 
occurred in their worst form at this season. To add to 
the almost unbearable misery, a devastating plague 
broke out among the rabbis and their scholars, thinning 
their ranks considerably. In later years too, the horrors 
of the crusaders reached their climax during these days. 
So they have always remained tinged with sadness. 
Hence the prohibition of marriage and public or even 
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private celebrations. However there are several dates 
when these restrictive measures do not apply; namely, 
the thirty-third day of the Omer (Lag b’Omer), 
when the plague during Hadrian’s time abated; on 
Rosh Hodesh Iyar and from Rosh Hodesh Sivan until 
Shabuoth. » 
The beautiful festival of Shabuoth with 
FESTIVAL its associations of golden fields, of peaceful 
OF FIRST . “ aie 
FRUITS reapers and its echoes of thundering Sinai 
is observed on the sixth and seventh day of 
Sivan. It is first, the festival of the wheat harvest and 
the season of the offering of the first fruits in the 
Temple. In Palestine the grain harvest lasted seven 
weeks. It began with the harvesting of the barley 
shortly before Passover and ended with the commence- 
ment of the wheat harvest at Pentecost, the wheat 
being the last cereal to ripen. At this time too, the 
people began to make their pilgrimages to the Temple 
(Deut. 26:1-11) and there. offered the first fruits of the 
harvest. Hence the holiday is also called the Season of 
the First Fruits. 

But Shabuoth, like Passover, is an 
pe catae historic as well as an agricultural festival. 
REVELATION It is the anniversary of the giving of the 

Law at Mount Sinai; hence it is called 
in the prayer-book “‘the Season of the Giving of Our 
Law.” Passover has been poetically described as the 
day of the betrothal of Israel and God. Carrying out 
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the figure, Shabuoth may be called the wedding day, 
the time when Israel was wedded to God, by His 
revelation on Mount Sinai. It marks the birthday of 
Israel’s spiritual freedom. This event, of such tremen- 
dous consequence to all mankind, is commemorated 
annually. The celebration of the festival stimulates 
renewed allegiance to the Torah of Israel, to those laws 
which have become the foundation for the morality of 
civilized humanity and which hold in their essence the 
spirit of that ideal world toward which civilized man is 
constantly striving. 

There are services at the Synagogue 
evening and morning. The Book of Ruth is 
read during one of the morning services,! 
not only for the breath of nature it carries, but because 
Ruth, the Moabitess, accepted the Torah given to 
Israel at this season. There are some who read in this 
custom, a tribute to the power of the Jewish woman to 
preserve this Law. The Messiah will be a descendant 
of David, who was a scion of Ruth, and the custom 
seems to say that every woman, while she may not give 
to the world the Messiah, can still do much toward the 
preservation of the people from whose midst he will 
come. 

Many Synagogues have introduced Confirmation of 
girls either on Shabuoth itself or a day close to it. 


BOOK OF 
RUTH 


1The Sephardim read the book at the afternoon services, one-half each 
day. 
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Shabuoth is the anniversary of the giving of the Law 
and it is deemed an appropriate time for the younger 
generation formally to express their allegiance to it. 

In harmony with the spirit of spring, and the agri- 
cultural origin of the festival, it has long been customary 
to decorate the Synagogue with foliage and flowers. 
The women of the congregation usually undertake this 
pleasant duty, and the daughters too, ought to be 
allowed to do their part toward beautifying the house 
of worship. 

Milk foods seem to be popular during 

RSL ae Shabuoth. This custom probably had its 

TIONS origin in the practice of serving coffee, cake — 

and other milk dishes, late in the evening, 

to those who remained awake to study the Torah, on 
the first night of Shabuoth. 

For Shabuoth, like the other festivals, preparation 
should be made in the way of marketing, taking 
Hallah (p. 26), candle lights (p. 83), and Eruv Tav- 
shilin (p. 82) when necessary. It is customary to 
have flowers and growing plants in the home. These 
are also appropriate for gifts as holiday greetings. 
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Sukkoth is the festival commemo- 
2 ela rating the last of the three pilgrimages 
FESTIVAL to the Temple, which the people made 
annually to bring a voluntary offering of 
thanksgiving, for the blessings that had been bestowed 
upon them. These pilgrimages occurred at the end of 
the successive harvests; the barley harvest at Passover; 
the spring wheat at Shabuoth, and the fall harvest of 
produce and fruits at Sukkoth. All these seasons were 
times of gladness, but Sukkoth marked the rejoicing at 
its height. It represented the natural joy of an agri- 
cultural people, that sees its granaries full and its 
harvests successful. ‘The season is characterized in the 
_prayer-book, by the term “Zeman Simhosenu,” the 
time of our gladness, and the festival is also called “The 
Feast of the Ingathering.” 

Another aspect of the festival is portrayed by its 
name, Hag Ha-Sukkoth, the Feast of Huts. For 
Sukkah means hut and Sukkoth is the Feast of Huts 
or Tabernacles, commemorating God’s watchful care 
over the Israelites as they dwelt in frail huts in their 
journey through the wilderness. 
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Sukkoth comes on the fifteenth day of 
Tishri and lasts seven days. The seventh 
day is Hoshanah Rabbah. The eighth 
day is a separate festival called Shemini Azereth, the 
Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly, and the ninth is known 
as Simhath Torah, the Day of Rejoicing of the Law. 

Since the nature of the festival is both agricultural 
and historic, its ceremonies also are of an agricultural 
and historic character, the Lulav to represent the 
produce of the earth and the Sukkah to commemorate 
the dwelling in huts. 

The Lulav (literally palm branch) has 
bound with it, branches of myrtle and 
willow. The fourth plant is a species of the citron 
family, the Esrog. These four typical plants of the land 
of Palestine are taken to represent the entire realm of 
natural produce, and are symbolic of God’s universal 
sovereignty and man’s dependence upon Him. 

Tradition is very rich in further explanations of the 
meaning of the Lulav. These plants are said to typify 
the human body: the upright palm, the spine; the citron, 
the heart: the small oval-shaped myrtle leaf, the eye; 
and the longer oval, the willow leaf, the mouth. And 
the human body, like the plants that typify it, fulfills 
its highest function in the service of God. Another 
interpretation is that these plants typify various classes 
found in human society.!_ There are those who, like the 
~ 1 Israel Abrahams: Festival Studies, p. 123 and ff. 
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citron, have both fragrance and sustenance value— 
that is, learning and good deeds; those who, like the 
myrtle, have fragrance but no sustenance value— 
learning but no good deeds; those who, like the palm 
(date palm), have no fragrance but sustenance value— 
no learning but deeds of goodness; and finally, those 
who, like the willow, have apparently neither suste- 
nance value nor fragrance—neither learning nor piety. 
Yet all of these plants are necessary and when bound 
together, the one makes up the deficiencies of the other. 
Even as in all the other realms of God’s creation, so in 
buman life, each has his use and purpose. “Each thing 
is needed by each one; nothing is good or whole alone” 
—that is the message of the Lulav. 
The Lulav is not expensive and is well 

BLESSINGS within reach of the majority of families. 
FOR THE Sa es fa 
LULAV The following benediction should be pro- 

nounced every day of Sukkoth (except the 
Sabbath) at home or in the Synagogue, while holding 
the Lulav. 


WWI WY ovivT 2p ws y My Wa 
sabyd nowrdy any) ynixna 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments, and hast given us command concerning the 
taking of the Lulav. 
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On the first day of the festival (unless it is the Sabbath) 
add: 


WP) wow oT 720 wry YP AS WI 
AT O12 UIT) 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast kept us in life and hast pre- 
served us and enabled us to reach this season. 


If the first day is Sabbath, add above on second day. 


Sukkoth is the season when the Jew is 
casa required to dwell in booths. How much 
could be written on the symbolism of the 
Sukkah! Frail as all earthly power, open to the sky 
as a constant reminder of God’s watchful protection, 
a mixture of sunshine and shadow as life itself; like 
Israel, at the mercy of every ill wind, yet appearing 
year after year, speaking of the final restoration of 
“the fallen Sukkah of David,” indestructible in spirit 
like the Jewish people, and as rich in significance. The 
hope of this final restoration has never left the Jewish 
heart. It was this hope that sustained the homeless 
Jew as he built his tiny Sukkah in the Ghetto, rejoiced 
without a harvest and dreamed of the time when he 
might again keep Sukkoth in the land of his fathers. 
Yet the Sukkah today is simply another illustration 
of how the beautiful and expressive symbols of Jewish 
life must lie mute and ignored, unless the Jewish woman 
will breathe into them the bréath of life and love. 
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The ideal arrangement is a Sukkah for every home, 
and the minimum is the community or Synagogue 
Sukkah, where all may enjoy Sukkah hospitality. 
Decorating a Sukkah is one of those occasions when 
duty is so pleasant that it becomes a privilege. Once the 
rough frame has been erected, it is for the women and 
children to cover it with foliage, decorate it with fruits 
and flowers, making it as artistically beautiful as possi- 
ble. And it should be a matter of pride and friendly 
rivalry to make “our Sukkah” the most beautiful. 
Open house, or rather open Sukkah, is the rule during 
the festival and Sukkah hospitality to friends and 
strangers, rich and poor, has become proverbial. In 
these days of porches and sun-parlors and small open 
spaces, it is not hard to find place to erect a Sukkah. A 
little enthusiasm will overcome any local difficulties. 

Where the climate permits, people live in the Sukkah 
for seven days according to Biblical law. However, 
everyone ought at least to visit a Sukkah, partake of 
some refreshment and pronounce the proper bene- 
dictions: 


On entering the Sukkah the following is recited: 
BWP WS OPT T2p wey yO WI 
7202 aw? my) rosea 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
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ments and hast commanded us to dwell in the 
Tabernacle. \ 


If the entrance is for the first time, add: 
ED) OW odiy7 Tee wydy y MAS WI 
TUT [2 WaT] 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast kept us in life, and hast pre- 
served us, and enabled us to reach this season. 


The period between the first two and the 
Sine last two days is called Hol Ha-Moed. The 
last day of Hol Ha-Moed, or the seventh 
day of Sukkoth is known as Hoshannah Rabbah, the 
day of the Great Hoshannah, for on this day, the 
Hoshannahs (prayers beginning with Hoshannah, Save 
us) are recited. A very interesting ceremony, dating 
back to prophetic times, took place at the morning 
service. In the Temple, on this day, a great and very 
solemn procession of people carrying large branches, 
slowly walked around the altar, the boughs swaying 
as in a gentle rain. Undoubtedly there is some con- 
nection here with rainfall because the prayers for rain 
(Geshem) are recited on Shemini Azereth, the follow- 
ing day. To this day, little willow branches, also called 
““Hoshannahs” are held and shaken during the reading 
of the Hoshannahs in the Synagogues. 
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The eighth day is a separate festival, the 
day of Solemn Assembly and is kept, like 
all other festivals for two days. The 
second day of Shemini Azereth is called Simhath Torah 
(Rejoicing of the Law) because on that day the Syna- 
gogue reading of the Torah, the five books 
of Moses, is completed and recommenced. 
This notable event is celebrated by seven 
joyful processions in the Synagogue (Hakkafoth), led 
by the men bearing the Sefer Torahs.!. The children 
take part in these processions, following the Scrolls of 
the Law, carrying flags and joiing in the songs of 
praise and rejoicing. 

To enter into the real spirit of Simhath Torah, one 
must understand the place of the Torah in the Jewish 
heart. For the term Torah means more than a code of 
laws, albeit divine in origin and hence perfect. It means 
more than the study and instruction necessary to its- 
understanding and application in life. It means more 
than disinterested devotion to truth, to knowledge for 
its own sake, an ideal toward which the expression 
Torah Lishmah,? so frequently used in Jewish life, 
testifies. It means more than the gathered wisdom of 
its many interpreters. For the Torah as conceived by 
the Jew, contains in its essence all wisdom, divine as 


SHEMINI 
AZERETH 


SIMHATH 
TORAH 


1 These seven processions are patterned after the processions around the 
city of Jericho. See Joshua 6. 
2 Torah, truth for its own sake. 
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well as human. It is the embodiment of the sum total 
of eternal truth and knowledge. “Turn it over and 
over again,” say the Sages, “for everything is in it” — 
everything. The utmost that the wisest of mortals can 
do, is but to express and develop in accordance with its 
innate character, some infinitesimal part of the wisdom 
therein contained—to isolate, as it were, one drop in 
the vast ocean of divine omniscience, to analyze that 
and from its constituent elements approach to an 
understanding of the whole. What wonder then that 
the Jew, full of awe and reverence, devoted a special 
day to rejoicing over his Torah, to the expression of his 
overflowing love. And so the festive season always 
dignified and restrained, closes on the high key of 
renewed allegiance to the God of righteousness, whose 
laws sustain the spirit of man as well as his body. 
GEN- For Sukkoth, like the other festivals, prep- 
ERAL aration should be made in the way of mar- 
PREPARA- keting, taking Hallah (p. 26) candle-lights 
PIONS (p. 82) and Eruv Tavshilin (p. 83) when 
necessary. 
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HANUKKAH 
ISSUES The festival of Hanukkah is perhaps one 
OF THE of the most popular in the Jewish calendar; 


HANUKKAH popular with the young, for it grips the 
STRUGGLE  cmotions and fires the imagination; popular 
with the mature, for its idealism and far-reaching con- 
sequences. For this festival commemorates one of the 
most unequal struggles and brilliant victories in the 
history of the world; a victory fraught with momentous 
import to the future development of civilization. The 
events of this absorbing story of sublime faith and valor 
are related in great detail in the first and second Books 
of Maccabees in the Apocrypha. The significance of 
these events, however, can only be appreciated in the 
light of subsequent history. For in this warfare be- 
tween Jew and Greek, there were arrayed against each 
other not only their respective armies, but their respec- 
tive cultures and civilizations. It was a conflict between 
the polytheism of Greece and the monotheism of Judea, 
between the ethical concepts of the Greek and the 
ethical concepts of the Jew. 

Judaism possessed some ethical conceptions which 
were distinctly Hebraic in character and altogether out 
of keeping with the spirit of Hellenism. For instance, 
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such ideas as the paramount importance of duty, 
of sacrifice, of negation and inhibition, of renunciation 
and spiritual discipline were altogether foreign to the 
Greek point of view. 

Civilization today would have been totally different 
had Judea been defeated. We do not know to what end 
a degenerated Hellenism would have led us, but it is 
from the spirit of Hebraism, from its ideals, that those 
forces are derived which influence men’s lives today. 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, and Judaism, the three 
great religions of civilized mankind are the products of 
these Hebraic conceptions, triumphant on the battle- 
field of Judea against the Greek aggressors. 

Moreover, the issues of that conflict are issues that 
are still paramount today, and precious to the heart of 
every civilized man. These issues were,, first, the 
principle of religious freedom. While this principle is 
universally admitted today, it has taken mankind more 
than two thousand years to establish it as the inalien- 
able right of every human being. It was the small 
commonwealth of Judea that first formulated this 
principle and fought for its establishment. 

When the observance of the Sabbath, the dietary 
laws and the Abrahamic Covenant were forbidden by 
the tyrant Antiochus it was the principle of religious 
freedom which was defied, and it was for the establish- 
ment of this freedom that the Maccabees fought. Not 
only the Jewish people, but all peoples are indebted to 
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, the Maccabees for having so valiantly championed this 
great cause.1 The Festival of Lights, therefore, com- 
memorates not a Jewish victory alone, but a victory 
for mankind. The right to worship one’s own God in 
one’s own way is the keystone of the great arch of 
civilization, and the essential condition for human 
progress. 

The second great issue for which the Maccabees 
fought was the right of cultural self-determination. 
Every people has the right, and even more, the duty, 
to preserve its own customs and culture. Civilization 
is a composite of the various heritages of the literature, 
art and wisdom of many nations, whose great men 
spoke in diverse tongues but in universal accents. The 
world cannot afford to lose the contribution of any of 
its geniuses, regardless of his nationality. The Jews 
at the time of the Maccabees, while possessing great 
admiration for Greek civilization, still maintained that 
the destruction of their own culture or that of any other 
people, was not necessary to the preservation of Greek 
culture. Other cultures had a right under the sun and 
were of equal, if not greater, service to mankind. 

And finally there was involved in the conflict between 
the Greek and the Jew, the right to moral self-deter- 
mination. Every people has evolved its own standards 
of ethics and morality. These standards find expres- 


1[n its early history, the church celebrated the feast of the Maccabees. 
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sion in its laws, customs, traditions, and institutions. 
The absolute right no nation has yet embodied in 
concrete practice. Mankind has thus far only attained 
an approximation of the absolute right. This approxi- 
mation is the result of the sum total of the combined 
ethical visions of the seers of all nations. The chief 
contribution to the moral vision of mankind was made 
by the prophets of Israel. And were it not for the 
Maccabees, this contribution would have been de- 
stroyed. The passion for right and social justice was 
predominantly the product of the Jewish genius and 
not of Greek civilization. 

The festival of Hanukkah, or Dedication, is cele- 
brated on Kislev the twenty-fifth and lasts for eight 
days, the time it took Judas Maccabeas and his heroic 
followers to rededicate the Temple after it had been 
cleansed from heathen pollution. Tradition relates 
also that the single cruse of holy oil unearthed contain- 
ing oil sufficient for only one day, miraculously lasted 
for eight days. 


THE MESSAGE Hanukkah is frequently called the 


OF THE Festival of Lights from the practice of 
Sel ays kindling lights, one on the first evening 


and one more for each succeeding day 
until the eighth. As these lights are kindled and grow 
brighter day by day they become for the Jewish people, 
little flames of faith, faith that liberty in all its aspects, 
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religious, cultural, and moral, will one day become the 
unchallenged right of every human being; faith in the 
ultimate triumph of all righteous causes in spite of 
whatever odds may be arrayed against them. They 
symbolize the steady march of truth, the growth of the 
light of Israel’s law of love and justice, the ultimate 
victory of all forces of light over darkness. 

The characteristic ceremony of Hanukkah is the 
kindling of these Hanukkah lights. No Jewish home 
should be “in darkness” on the Festival of Lights. 

Where the Hanukkah lights burn, there the light of 
Judaism still lives. They proclaim that the season of 
rededication means for the Jew two things. It means 
his own rededication to the religious and ethical ideals 
of his fathers, and the rededication of the people as a 
whole, to the reclamation of the land of their fathers in 
which these ideals found their first and fullest ex- 
pression. 

In many homes each child has a separate 
leg Menorah we light and all are kindled to- 
HANUKKAH gether. In others, the children take turns 
oe in lighting the one Hanukkah lamp. What- 
ever the arrangements may be, they should be made 
to feel that their presence and participation are of the 
utmost importance. Following are the blessings for 
lighting the Hanukkah lights as soon as the evening 
stars appear. 
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ITP WwW Oy T2p WH TPS WB 
smi bw a p27? MX) ryixaa 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us by Thy command- 
ments and commanded us to kindle the light of 
Hanukkah. 


DD) Teyy op 727 Wy YP mp Wa 
Tn 71a ON oD niay? 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast wrought miracles for our fathers 
in days of old, at this season. 


On the first night add; 
UEP] WOW oiyy Fp wiry Py AN Wa 
NT OE? WAT] 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the 

universe, who hast kept us in life, and hast pre- 

served us, and enabled us to reach this season. 

The Hanukkah song, Mo’oz T’zur (Fortress, 
pats Rock of My Salvation), can be secured in 

convenient form with English, Hebrew, trans- 

literation and music. The children will like to play the 
melody on their musical instruments. 

Hanukkah frequently occurs very close 
areca to Christmas. Christmas is a Christian 
cnristmas festival, properly celebrated by Christians, 

but not by Jews. Christmas trees, gifts or 
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parties have no place in a Jewish home. Jewish children 
ought not to participate in school plays or other cele- 
brations of this season. Parents should take the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Hanukkah festival to make the 
children glory in their own traditions and happy that 
they are Jews. Hanukkah affords an ample opportunity 
for the exchange of gifts, Hanukkah parties, and other 
expressions of love and good-will. Children who attend 
the religious schools of the community will in all likeli- 
hood have Hanukkah plays and treats provided for 
them. Indeed, this is one of the seasons of the year 
when the actual value of attending religious schools 
stands out most convincingly to the juvenile mind. 
Where there are no organized religious schools, any 
mother with a little initiative can secure a cast for a 
Hanukkah play, from among the children’s friends, and 
organize a Hanukkah entertainment for the small 
community which would otherwise be without one. 
Appropriate reading for the day is the Hanukkah story 
found in the two books of the Maccabees, in the 
Apocrypha, or in Josephus. 

When it is borne in mind that the most faithful Jew 
is the one who knows enough of his people’s history to 
glory in it, that the most observant Jew is the one who 
finds real joy in its ceremonies, then only does the full 
opportunity for renewed Jewish loyalty that lies in the 
festival of Hanukkah and its proper celebration be- 
come apparent. 
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PURIM 
ze otal The Jewish woman seems to have appro- 
OF purrm Priated Purim for herself. A woman is the 


heroine of the occasion; the dramatic set- 
tings and situations are entirely after the feminine heart; 
the method of celebration, of “‘sending portions to one 
another and gifts to the poor,” is essentially womanly. 
She has entered heartily into the traditional spirit of the 
day which requires her to exercise all skill in the culin- 
ary arts, in the preparation for parties (Se’udah) and 
general merry-making. She is expected to attend 
Purim services, where the events which led to the insti- 
tution of Purim are publicly read. 

Purim, which is celebrated annually on the four- 
teenth day of Adar, commemorates the events related 
so graphically in the Book of Esther, the Megillah or 
Scroll containing the story. The word Purim means 
lots, and the day is so called, after the lots cast by 
Haman, for a favorable time to carry out his evil in- 
tentions. But the celebration of Purim means more 
than the commemoration of this particular escape from 
destruction through an unexpected deliverance. Israel’s 
experience with Haman repeated itself frequently in 
Jewish history. As the Passover Haggadah has it, “For 
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not only one enemy, but in every generation have there 
arisen those who would destroy us, but the Holy One, 
Blessed be He, hath delivered us from their hands.” 
It is interesting to note that besides the Purim that is 
universally celebrated on the fourteenth day of Adar, 
there are many local Purims, days devoted to the cele- 
bration of the deliverance of some particular com- 
munity from some impending disaster.! 
The day before Purim is known as 
Seat Gh Ta’anith Esther (Queen Esther’s Fast) 
for reasons given in the story. The fast 
ends and Purim begins at nightfall, with the reading of 
the Megillah in the Synagogue. It is a specific obliga- 
tion to hear the Megillah (Book of Esther) read in the 
original tongue. Anyone unable to follow the Hebrew 
recital should read the story in the language which she 
can understand. 

The method of celebrating Purim is characteristic. It 
finds its expression on this occasion in terms of social 
service, a method as old as the Jew himself. For the 
Jew never lived for himself alone. At the Synagogue, 
the half shekel is collected for the poor; and gifts 


1 For instance, in Florence, Italy, there is a special Purim, celebrated on 
the 27th of Sivan because on that day in 1790, the Jews of Florence were 
singularly saved from the hands of a mob. On Purim day itself in 1840 
at Rhodes, the Jews were vindicated of a charge of murder for which many 
of them had been imprisoned and tortured. Hence Purim in that city is 
celebrated as a double festival. In 1595, the accidental discharge of a 
cannon by a Jewish woman brought victory to the Turks against the Span- 
iards and rescue to the Jews in a fortress on the island of Chios. The day 
is still celebrated by the Jews of Chios and is called the Purim of Chios. 
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(Shalah Monos) are exchanged among friends. To add 
to the general sum of happiness by remembering some 
of the local institutions or the federated charities is the 
real Purim spirit. 

The custom still exists in many places 


MODERN of masking and dressing up. Companies 
“STROLLING” of youthful Purim players, “less inter- 
PLAYERS ested, it must be admitted, in art than in 


the pecuniary rewards that are likely to 
follow their efforts,” go from house to house, causing 
merriment and bustle, coaxingly announcing, “Today 
is Purim, tomorrow it’s out; give us some pennies and 
put us to rout”! The occasion produces, too, a large 
crop of Purim plays, sometimes surprisingly well per- 
formed by ambitious actors in the Hebrew schools. 
Gold crowns, purple robes and long black beards are in 
great demand, together with supplies of candy for the 
audience, the children of the schools. Purim furnishes 
an opportunity to satisfy the child’s heart, to make him 
really glad that he is a Jew. Many of the holydays 
carry with them prohibitions; there are so many 
*‘don’ts” that involve sacrifices on his part. But here 
is an opportunity for joy unalloyed. There are no 
*don’ts” in Purim. It is one of the occasions when 
heart’s desires may be granted. Purim and Hanukkah 
can be made red-letter days in childhood’s calendar. 
A little of the time and ingenuity that go into the 
making of Halloween costumes and Valentine parties 
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may well be applied to Purim costumes and Purim 
parties. Such efforts will result in increased Jewish 
interest on the part of the children and prove a means 
of stimulating their Jewish spirit. 

The evening meal at the end of the 
first day of Purim is known as the 
Se’udah. It is a religious feast generously interspersed 
with merriment. The ability to find everything in 
daily secular life holy, and nothing in the religious life 
out of harmony with human necessities and desires, is 
well shown by the spirit that pervades the Se’udah. 
It is a religious ceremony, but it is a party, a party at 
which a sanctimonious air and solemn sentiments are 
altogether out of place. The proper spirit is, the more 
merriment, the more merit! 

The fifteenth day of Adar is known as 

Cae Shushan Purim from the fact that the holi- 
day was celebrated a second day in Shushan, 

the scene of the Purim story, as related in the Megillah. 

Of course, Purim means a goodly supply of Haman 
Taschen, Haman’s pockets or Haman’s ears, so called 
from the triangular shape of these cakes, filled with 
poppy seeds, jellies and other delicious concoctions. 
Tradition backs up these cakes for Purim just as in 
American life, it calls for turkey and cranberry sauce 
for Thanksgiving. Any Jewish cook book contains 
approved recipes for making Haman Taschen. 
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“Merry Purim,” “Happy Purim” are 
PURIM th re h d thi : 
GREETINGS e greetings exchanged on this occasion, 
and it is a “Merry Purim” only when it 
has been made a “Happy Purim” for the family and 
for others. 
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TISHA B’AB 


% Tisha b’Ab, the ninth day of Ab, is a 
Pie as most unhappy day in Jewish experience. 
RATED On it, both the first and second Temples 

were destroyed, the first in 586 B.C.E. 
by LG Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
second in 70 C.E. by the Romans under Titus. The 
destruction of the Temples meant to the Jewish people 
the destruction of their religious center and the end of 
their political autonomy. This national catastrophe 
has never been forgotten, even as the hope of a return 
has never left the Jewish heart. According to tradi- 
tion, the Messiah, who will in due time restore Israel 
- to its homeland was born on the very day which twice 
marked the fall of Israel. The consolation of the 
Messianic hope has helped to sustain the spirits of a 
broken people, who annually commemorate the Great 
Black Fast. The Rabbis say that all the signs of 
mourning which are observed at a personal bereave- 
ment ought to be observed on this day, with double 
intensity. They hold that every Jew should place the 
welfare and interests of his people above his own and 
feel that a national calamity is to each individual mem- 
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ber of the nation a far more grievous sorrow than any 
personal bereavement might be. 

Thus, on Tisha b’Ab, Jews the world over, those in 
free countries and those who are still oppressed, join 
with their brethren in fasting and in mourning the 
hapless state of Israel. The day is spent in reading the 
Kinos ;(special dirges lamenting the destruction of the 
Temple) and depicting the sufferings of those who wit- 
nessed the desolation of the land, grieving with Jere- 
miah over the fallen walls of Jerusalem (Lamentations), 
fasting and praying that God may restore his people. 
Tisha b’Ab is really a Jewish Memorial Day. It is 
a day devoted to the memory of the departed glory of 
Israel, to a contemplation of its long and bitter mar- 
tyrdom, to its marvelous loyalty to ideals, to the whole 
miracle of its survival. 

The period from the first to the ninth of 
Ab is known as the “‘Nine Days.” These 
days are characterized by a subdued and 
sorrowful atmosphere. Weddings and other public 
functions of a joyous character are prohibited. Strict 
Jewish observance forbids the enjoyment of meat or 
wine or the donning of new clothing. There are many 
who begin this annual period of mourning, not on the 
first day of Ab, but on the day the first breach was 
made in the walls of Jerusalem, the seventeenth of 
Tammuz, just three weeks before the 
ninth of Ab. Hence this period from the 
seventeenth of .Tammuz to the ninth of 


THE NINE 
DAYS 


THE THREE 
WEEKS 
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Ab, is known as “The Three Weeks.” Observance 
during this period is of the same general character 
as during the last nine days, differing, however, in 
some minor details. Marriage is forbidden during ““The 
Three Weeks.” 

“Every generation that does not see 
ee a the Temple rebuilt is as though it had 
PALESTINE witnessed its destruction,” say the 

Rabbis. This sentiment is indicative of 
how closely the Jew identifies himself with his past. 
There are many who pray that the present revival in 
Palestine may be the beginning of the end of Israel’s 
exile. Whatever the attitude may be toward the 
political aspect of the Palestinian movement, whether 
we approve of the establishment of a separate Jewish 
state or not, there is every reason for the creation of 
a spiritual and cultural center. The idea that the 
dispersion of Israel is a blessing, can no longer be 
maintained. The exile of our people must be regarded 
in the light that history has revealed it—a calamity 
for Israel, a calamity in that it involves untold physical 
suffering and maladjustment, and in some cases, 
spiritual death. This is the traditional attitude, the 
attitude of the Bible, which threatened and foretold 
exile only as the direst calamity and never as a de- 
sirable eventuality, far less, a blessing either for Israel 
or any other nation. However, upon the restoration 
of a spiritual center, practically all Jews are agreed. 
Whether this cultural foothold will help to alleviate 
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the handicaps and prejudices toward the Jews in other 
countries, no one can tell. Yet it will have its own 
intrinsic value. It will help to preserve the soul of the 
Jew and give him an opportunity for the natural de- 
velopment of his ideals of life. In addition, it will prove 
a Mekor Hayim, a well-spring of life from which exiled 
Israel in other lands will draw spiritual sustenance. 


. >] 
THE JEWISH The proper observance of Tisha b Ab 
WOMAN AS A_ may well result in an increased enthusi- 
CONSTRUC- asm for the Jewish renaissance in Pales- 
TIVE FORCE 


tine. This renaissance of Jewish life and 
culture in Palestine ought to appeal strongly to the 
Jewish woman. Throughout the Tisha b’Ab literature, 
Zion is compared to a woman, stripped of her glory and 
deserted. It is the daughter of Zion who is forsaken 
and the mother Zion who mourns for her children. Is it 
too much to suggest that the daughters and mothers 
today busy themselves with the healing of the “daughter 
of my people,” and do their share in bringing to a 
nearer realization the words of the prophets: 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people, 

Saith your God, 

Bid Jerusalem take heart, 

And proclaim unto her, 

That her time of service is accomplished, 

That her guilt is paid off; 


That she hath received of the Lord’s hand 
Double for all her sins.’”! (Isaiah 40.) 


1 These words begin the prophetic section read on the Sabbath following 
Tisha b’Ab. This Sabbath is called Shabbas Nahamu, the Sabbath of 
Consolation, after the opening words, ‘‘Nahamu,” Comfort ye. 
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There are several occasions during the year 

ROSH : - : 3S 
HODESH which call for special mention, besides the 
holidays already enumerated. Among these 
is Rosh Hodesh, the day of the new moon. This day 
was regarded originally as a solemn occasion. It 
marked the beginning of a new period and as such 
was “calculated to arouse serious thoughts in the minds 
of the Israelites.” It marked the rapid flight of time, yet 
it offered a fresh chance for a new and better life. Thus 
solemn as the new moon was, it bore an aspect of glad- 
ness and of fresh hopefulness. Both the serious and 
hopeful nature of the occasion are reflected in the ser- 
vice in the Synagogue. On the Sabbath before the new 
moon, a special prayer is recited in which the name of 
the coming month and the days upon which it occurs 
are announced. The prayer embodies the hope that 
_ the new month may be a time of blessing and good for 
all Israel, a period characterized by reverence of the 
Divine and the dread of sin. Tradition has made Rosh 
Hodesh, the day or days on which the new moon falls, 

a semi-holiday for the women. 

ee Perhaps a word ought to be said in 
eae reference to the lack of correspondence 
CALENDARS between the Jewish and non-Jewish calen- 
dar. Everyone is familiar with the fact 
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that Rosh Ha-Shanah, which always falls on Tishri first 
in the Hebrew calendar, may fall in September one 
year and perhaps in October, the following. Like Rosh 
Ha-Shanah all the other Jewish holidays occur at fixed 
dates in the Hebrew months, but their secular equiva- 
lents may vary from year to year. This will be under- 
stood, if it is borne in mind that the Jewish calendar is 
lunar, that is, based on the phases of the moon,! while 
the secular calendar is solar, based on the relation of 
the sun to the earth. The Jewish year is composed of 
lunar (moon) months. The time it takes the moon to 
pass through its various phases, serves as the measure 
of a month. This time is twenty-nine days, twelve 
hours and a fraction of an hour. The month is either 
twenty-nine or thirty days long, depending upon the 
exact moment that the new moon appears. Twelve 
moon or lunar months or three hundred and fifty-four 
days make up the Jewish year. 

The secular year is solar, based on the phases of the 
earth’s rotation about the sun. It takes three hundred 
and sixty-five days to complete the cycle of these 
phases. Hence the secular year is three hundred and 
sixty-five days. This makes the Jewish year over ten 
days shorter than the secular year. It is this discrepancy 
of ten days a year between the two calendars, that 


1In combination with seasonal changes. 
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makes the Jewish holydays “‘movable” as far as the 
secular calendar is concerned.! 

In order to equalize the years, a leap month? of thirty 
days is added to the Jewish year every second or third 
year to make up for this deficiency of thirty days, lost 
at the rate of ten days a year. The year having a leap 
month is a leap year. In a cycle of nineteen years, the 
following are leap years, having an extra month added, 
the third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seven- 
teenth and nineteenth. 

A knowledge of the names of the new months and the 
days when they occur, will help to adjust the mind to 
the orderly routine of the Jewish year and to the 
sequence of the various festivals. It will also help to 
understand the calendar of the Jewish year, the Luah, 
and facilitate the finding of the equivalent secular date 
of a birth, Bar Mitzvah or Yahrzeit. Jewish calendars 
are as easily obtained as English ones, and there are 
among them some very fine Luahs with both Jewish 
and secular dates and all Jewish and secular holidays 
tabulated. It is needless to add that no Jewish home 
should be without one of these aids to Jewish life and 
observance. 


1Jt is interesting to note that the Church still has some festivals regu- 
lated by the Lunar system, which are called ‘‘movable feasts” due to the 
fact that their dates are not fixed but vary in the calendar of the solar 


system. 
2'The leap month (Second Adar) is added after the twelfth month Adar, 


approximately February-March. 
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Hamisho Osor b’Shebat, that is, the 
HAMISHO fifteenth day of the month of Shebat 
OSOR 
B’SHEBAT (roughly February) corresponds to Arbor 
Day. It marks the time when the sap begins 
to run again in the trees in Palestine and the day is 
known as the Festival of the Trees. It is celebrated by 
devoting special attention to nature, by the planting of 
new trees and by the enjoyment of the various kinds of 
fruit. A special fruit for the day seems to be the “Carob 
seed,” or ““St. John’s Bread.”’ 

With the renewal of interest in Palestine, through the 
courageous effort on the part of world Jewry to re-es- 
tablish the national homeland, this festival of the 
Jewish Arbor Day has assumed a larger significance and 
has become symbolic of the planting and growth of new 
life in the land. It is a beautiful custom on the part of 
the Jews the world over, to send contributions to Pales- 
tine at this season for the purchase of land and the 
planting of trees, in their own name or in memory of 
some loved one. Sometimes this is done too, at the 
birth of a child, at marriage or upon any occasion to 
be commemorated in a poetical, and yet practical way. 

While not interfering with the general routine of the 
home, mothers can see that the day does not pass by 
unnoticed, by providing Arbor Day parties and serving 
special fruits for the occasion, such as nuts, dates, figs, 
and raisins, especially the Palestinian products. 
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Aside from the fast days in the Jewish year 
which have already been mentioned! there are 
a few occasions, each commemorating an 
historic event of dire significance for the Jewish people, 
that ought to be remembered in the Jewish home. 
Surely an abstinence from festivity, the absence of 
special luxuries in food or dress, and a thought or two 
devoted to the occasion are the least due to days of 
such character. The proper method of observing these 
days is a fast beginning at sunrise and lasting until the 
appearance of the evening stars. 

Among these days is Tebet tenth (December) com- 
memorating the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem 
which led eventually to the fall of the first Temple. 
Another is Tammuz seventeenth (July) to commemo- 
rate the first breach made in the walls of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar on the ninth day of that month and 
centuries later by Titus on the seventeenth. With this 
day begin the three weeks of mourning for the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem which end on Tisha b’Ab, the Ninth 
day of Ab. ‘ 

The third day of Tishri commemorates the murder of 
Gedalia, scion of a noble and pious family, appointed 
governor of Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar after he had 
conquered the land. Under his protection, peasants, 
laborers, and military men returned and _ re-settled 


1 Yom Kippur, Tisha b’Ab and Queen Esther’s Fast. 
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the land. When he was slain through treachery, 
those who had returned to the land became terrified 
and departed, thus making complete the dispersion of 
the Jews. 
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DEATH 


JEWISH The Jew tries to look at death steadily 
ATTITUDE and fearlessly. He does not attempt to 
TOWARD pass over its agony or try to minimize its 
nes bitterness and pain. Grief is so natural 
that it must be respected and no effort made to stem 
the springs of human emotion. “Do not attempt to 
comfort thy friend, while his dead is before him,” is the 
admonition of the Rabbis in the “Ethics of the Fathers.” 
However, after the first rush of grief, any attempt at 
comfort and consolation becomes not only a humane 
service but a religious duty. 

Judaism seeks a ray of light and re- 
es assurance in the darkness of death and 
IMMORTALITY finds it in the belief in God’s beneficent 

purpose, in his loving direction of all 
human existence and in the underlying conviction of a 
future life. These feelings are expressed in the words 
spoken when one learns of a death, ‘Blessed be the 
righteous Judge” and “‘The Lord hath given and the 
Lord hath taken; Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
The first concern of the immediate mourn- 
ers is the proper interment of the body, and 
until this duty has been performed, they are 
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exempt from certain religious obligations such as 
attending services, prayer or study. The body is pre- 
pared for burial according to prescribed Jewish law 
(Taharah) and is buried as soon after death as possible, 
in a shroud of white linen. However, burial may be 
delayed for a day or two, to await mourners, to conclude 
preparations, or for any cause that may add to the 
honor of the dead. The Jew buries his dead in accord- 
ance with the verse recited during the burial service, 
‘And the dust returneth to the earth as it was and the 
spirit returneth unto God who gave it.” (Eccles. 12:7.) 
Cremation is not a Jewish practice. 

CUSTOMS IN After death, a light is kindled at the 
THE HOUSE head of the bed to symbolize the light of 
OF the soul or its immortality. This light 
envi @tanae is kept burning all through Shiva week, 
and mirrors in the home are considerately covered. It 
is customary to pour out the water from all containers 
in the place of death for fear of pollution. In periods of 
epidemic or plagues this has proved a valuable pre- 
caution. . 

The Keriah is a deliberate tear made 
in the outer garment of the immediate 
mourners and all who were present at the time of death. 
Rending the garment is an oriental method of express- 
ing grief, preserved in this custom. It is striking to note 
that the Keriah or tear in the garment, must be made 
by the mourner standing up, ,not seated or lying down 
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as if to impress the fact that the storms and sorrows of 
life must be met bravely, standing up, and that one is 
not to lie down in utter despair under them. 

Mourning is obligatory for the death of a parent, 
child, sister, brother, husband or wife. It is, of course, 
true that one cannot rejoice or mourn simply because 
it is obligatory. These must necessarily be spontane- 
ous emotions. However, it is natural to assume that 
death would cause the deepest sorrow to those most 
closely related to the deceased. Hence these close 
relatives are required to mourn. 

After the burial, the Shiva, the seven day 
period of deep mourning begins. Shiva should 
be observed in the same place where the death 

occurred. During the Shiva week, it is customary to sit 
on the floor, or low chairs, avoiding the more luxurious 
cushions or armchairs. The first meal eaten upon the 
return from the cemetery is the Shiva meal, or meal of 
condolence, usually prepared by friends. The meal 
includes eggs, the ancient symbol of immortality. 
Mourners are not expected to leave the house of 
mourning during the Shiva week, except for the 
Sabbath services. Hence, services are held at the 
home of mourners morning and evening, to give them 
an opportunity to worship with a Minyan and to recite 
the Kaddish. The Shiva week is devoted to mourning, 
to quiet and meditation that the heart may be eased of 
the burden of its emotion and the mind adjust itself to 


SHIVA 
WEEK 
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take up life under the new conditions. This is the time 
when sympathy and human comfort are real acts of 
mercy, when friends can break the long silence and disturb 
the brooding, affording temporary relief by directing the 
thoughts to other channels. The utmost care and tact 
is required not to force oneself upon the mourner, to 
wait for his speech and to withdraw immediately should 
it become evident that he would rather be alone. 
When entering the house of mourning, sorrowing 
friends are often at a loss how to express their sym- 
pathy. This need is filled by the words of consolation 
with which it is the custom to greet the mourners: “May 
the Lord comfort you, together with all the mourners 
of Zion and Jerusalem.” 
The Kaddish (or Sanctification) is a 
rer prayer glorifying God and expressing sub- 
mission to His will. It is a prayer for the 
establishment of His kingdom “in your lives and in 
your days, and in the life of all Israel.”’ It contains no 
mentionofdeath. Itis an exalted expression of faith and 
adoration, that rises above personal sorrow and bereave- 
ment. This prayer isrecited at the end of each of the three 
daily services, every day for eleven months by the sons 
of the dead. Where there is no son, it is said by the 
daughters, or anyone who wishes to pay a loving tribute 
by its recitation. The Kaddish is not said at home in 
private prayer. It must be recited with a Minyan, that 
is, with ten men constituting a congregation. 
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All the observances of burial and mourning, such as 
the burning of the memorial lights, the Keriah, the 
Kaddish, the wearing of black, and the tombstone are to 
be regarded simply as customs designed to express and 
relieve the surcharged emotions. These things should not 
be allowed to become objects and rites of superstitious 
awe, especially with children among whom there may be 
such a tendency. “‘You do not feel more tenderly for 
him than I do,” our Rabbis represent God as saying to 
the living, about the dead. While there may be great 
sorrow, there cannot be room for terror or despair. 

The second period of mourning begins at 
the close of the Shiva week and ends one 
month, or thirty days, after the death. This period is 
known as the Sheloshim, meaning thirty. During the 
Sheloshim, the general conduct of ordinary affairs is 
resumed. However, actions permitted during the rest of 
the first year, such as a marriage when conditions make 
_it pressing, are prohibited during the Sheloshim. The 
mourning period continues until the close of a full year. 

The time for the setting of the tomb- 
stone depends upon local custom. In 
some countries it is set as soon after the 
burial as possible, in others, at the end of the eleventh 
month or shortly before the year has elapsed. 

The anniversary of the death is known 
Bearer as the Yahrzeit. The occasion is commem- 
orated by the recital of the Kaddish at the 
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evening and morning services, and the giving of charity. 
A memorial lamp is kept burning from sunset to sunset. 
By some the day is observed with fasting and special 
prayer. It is becoming more and more the custom to 
pay tribute to the dead by the establishment of me- 
morials. These memorials often take the form of 
memorial rooms, beds in hospitals and kindred institu- 
tions, Synagogue windows, memorial libraries, the 
endowment of a chair in an institution of Jewish learn- 
ing, or the purchase of land and the planting of groves 
of trees in Palestine. 


WEARING There is no law commanding the mourner 
BLACK to wear black. Indeed some pious people 
APPAREL 


object to it, saying that death is the en- 
trance into a new and better life, and does not call for 
gloominess or a gloomy color. However, it is the 
custom in western countries and the personal feeling of 
the individual ought to decide the question. 

MENTIONING In speaking of the dead, it is customary 
THE DEAD to add, during the first year especially, 


nie poy 


May his soul rest in peace 


or 
197122 ps 731 


The memory of the righteous is a blessing 
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